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A TALE. 
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Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion's dross refined and clear — 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel's cheek-^ 

'Tis that which pious mothers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head ! 

W, Scott. 
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DEDICATION. 



My DEAR Children, 

You have often urged me to write 
something for your amusement, and I 
have endeavoured to satisfy your wishes. 

It has been my earnest desire, that this 
little history should contain such instruc- 
tion as may be of real and lasting advan- 
tage to you all. 

Do not consider my heroine too per- 
fect a model for your imitation j for in 
my own experience I have met with per- 
sons, even of her age, endowed with 
talents equal to those described as pos- 
sessed by her ; and the strength of mind, 
which evinces itself in every action of her 
life, is attainable by all who have a sincere 
and heartfelt wish to acquire a truly reli- 
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gious frame of mind, from which alone 
fortitude, submission, and true humility, 
are to be gained. 

It is with sincere pleasure that I dedi- 
cate this little work to you, and trust that 
it will be a lasting memorial of my affec- 
tion, and also of my sentiments with re- 
gard to what your conduct ought to be 
throughout life. 

In the fervent hope of seeing all the 
virtues and perfections of Alice Seymour 
reflected in you, my dear children, I bid 
you adieu, in the full expectation, from 
your present promising dispositions, that 
your earnest exertions will be used to 
prove your filial love, and to advance 
stedfastly in the path of virtue. 

Believe me 

Your aifectionate Mother, 

THE AUTHORESS. 
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ALICE SEYMOUR. 



CHAPTER I. 



Alice Seymour, the heroine of this tale, 
was the daughter of a gentleman who 
had accumlilated a large fortune in a 
banking-house. He had by merit and 
industry raised himself from the situation 
of clerk to that of partner, and from that 
time had been every year acquiring in- 
creased wealth. 

In the days of his comparative insig. 
nificance, Mr. Seymour had married an 
amiable young woman, whose station in 
life was every way suited to his own. 
She had united herself to him from mo- 
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ALICE SEyMOUa. 

tives of Bincere affection, and never for a 
moment anticipated the brilliant lot which 
awaited her. 

From the period of their union, every 
thing' appeared to prosper. Affluence 
seemed to pour in upon them, and at the 
time Alice made her most welcome ap- 
pearance upon the stage of life, her pa- 
rents were living in a beautiful villa in 
the neighbourhood of London, surround- 
ed by all the luxuries and magnificence 
of wealth. Under these circumstanceB 
it may be easily imagined that the birth 
of Alice was attended by prospects of the 
brightest nature. A nursery, fitted up 
like the abode of a princess, was pre- 
pared for her, close to the chamber of her 
parents, whose happiness appeared all 
centered in this little being. The busi- 
ness of Mr. Seymour obliged him to be 
much from home j but every evening he 
returned to his family, and his first visit 
was to his baby's room. Did he happen 
to arrive during her sleeping moments. 
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how tenderly would he withdraw the 
silken curtains of her cot, and with eyes 
often moistened by the tear of doting 
Section, gaze with delight upon his trea- 
sure I Many a silent prayer was men- 
tally addressed by this tender father, for 
the welfare of his darling child ; and 
these pious wishes seemed to be received 
by the Author of all good, for every 
blessing appeared to be bestowed upon 
Alice, who, full of health and beauty, 
gaTe, as her mind gradually developed, 
every hope of being possessed of the 
sweetest disposition. 

Her watchful parents were determined 
to give her every attainable advantage ; 
therefore even in the choice of a nurse 
Alice was fortunate j for they had se- 
lected for that office a young person who 
had been most careftilly brought up, and 
thus, from her earliest infancy, Alice had 
the advantage of living with those who 
were well able to direct her young mind. 
To these circumstances may be ascribed 
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the sense of religion which was early in- 
culcated in her heart, and that goodness 
and piety which embellished every act of 
her future life. 

Her nurse was a truly excellent person, 
and no sooner did reason suflSciently en- 
lighten the mind of the little Alice, than 
she was taught to pray ! But when she 
wae allowed to address her Father in hea- 
ven, it was a privilege earned by good 
behaviour, and she was taught to consi- 
der it the highest she could obtain. 
Prayers uttered in such purity and good- 
ness, one must believe are accepted and 
registered in heaven ; and it was indeed 
a beautiful sight, to see so young and 
lovely a creature, her eyes lifted up ia 
infantine piety, lisping forth that little 
prayer, which I have always endeavoured 
to impress upon your minds, my beloved 
children ; but for the edification of any 
other young reader who may he unac- 
quainted with it, I shall transcribe it here. 
" Lord I I know that thou art a 
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ALICE SEYMOUR. 5 

tender Father, and if I seek thee early, I 
shall not seek in vain. O teach me to 
love Thee 1 and to know thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ I who, when he came on 
earth to save sinnera, took little children 
into his arms, and blessed them." 

Mr. Seymour's affection for his little 
girl appeared daily to increase — she was his 
idol. Her mother vainly endeavoured to 
moderate this too great love for an earthly 
object J not that her affection for her 
child was less fervent, — she loved her as 
dearly, — but her prayers to God were 
mingled with petitions that through Hie 
goodness she might acquire strength of 
mind not to allow this much loved child 
to prove to her a source of evil, by mak- 
ing her less mindful of the love she owed 
to her Redeemer, or by making this 
world so dehghtful, as to render the 
thought of leaving it a cause for anguish 
and affliction. 

Mrs. Seymour's health had never been 
good } and as since her marriage she had 
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lived much alone, she possessed an ad- 
vantag'e of which her husband, from the 
nature of his occupations, had been de- 
prived. She had time for reflection — and 
she had made good use of that time I 
A great portion of each day had been 
devoted by her to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and hence she became a truly en- 
lightened Christian. Often did she en- 
treat Mr. Seymour to recollect that their 
child was a mere mortal; that a few 
hours' illness might deprive them of her : 
and that it was his duty to set bounds to 
his feelings. When he looked at his dar- 
ling, bright with health and beauty, he 
felt angry with his wife for interrupting 
his dreams of happiness by such gloomy 
anticipations ; and went off to his count- 
ing-house with his mind full of schemes 
for increasing her wealth, and adding, as 
he imagined, to her happiness. 

In the mean time, Alice was surrounded 
by masters of every description. Her 
father, in the pride of his heart, used to 
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declare that " his daughter should be the 
most accotDplisbed, as well as the richest 
heiress in Eng"land;" and his prediction 
seemed likely to be fulfilled in one sense, 
for Alice readily acquired every kind of 
accomplishment. Her musical talents 
were surprising- ; and her delighted fa- 
ther, sparing no expense for her, the best 
of masters and the finest instruments 
were at her command. Little did she 
itnagine that those talents, which she only 
at that moment prized as they were 
sources of such pleasure to her parents, 
were to prove to her indeed treasures I 

The character of Alice was a delight- 
ful mixture of simplicity and firmness ; 
and, owing to her mother's watchful care, 
amidst all the temptations which sur- 
rounded her, she remained unspoiled. 
She was early told how vain are the en- 
joyments of this world J that however 
bright our prospects are on earth, a sin- 
gle dispensation from the Almighty may 
in one moment deprive us of every 
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worldly happiness J and her mother taught 
her that to heaven alone she must look 
for unfailing joy. 

Living, as she did, a great deal alone 
with her mother, whose health was gra- 
dually declining, Alice acquired, even in 
early years, hahits of deep reflection and 
obseryation. With a heart formed to ex- 
perience the best affections of our nature, 
she tenderly adored both her parents 5 
but to her mother she looked up with a 
degree of veneration. Her piety, her 
charity, the resignation with which she 
endured a most painful and incurable 
complaint, and, above all, the tender afi'ec- 
tion she evinced towards her child, in-t 
spired Alice with a feeling almost more 
than filial. By this sentiment, happiness 
to her was never perfectly unalloyed. 
The idea of her mother's ill health, and 
the fear of losing her, threw a degree of 
depression over her feelings, which none 
of the high wrought luxuries and amuse- 
ments of wealth could divert, and her 
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greatest source of comfort was studying 
to please her dearest parent. Not a word 
or an action escaped her, that could in 
tiie most remote manner give her pain ; 
and while she ever watched her mother's 
countenance with the most anxious in- 
terest, a gleam of satisfaction emanating 
from it, afforded purer delight to her 
heart than she ever received from any 
other source. Fervent were her prayers 
for her mother's recovery : — " Give me, 
O Lord ! the happiness of seeing my 
mother without suffering, and I will sub- 
mit uncomplainingly to any dispensation 
which may fall upon me I" This was 
the substance of many a prayer which, in 
sincerity of heart, she addressed to Hea- 
ven. 

' In spite of this drawback to her feli- 
city, Alice, to the casual observer, ap- 
peared a being much to be envied. Na- 
ture seemed to have bestowed upon her 
all its choicest blessing9. Beautiful, highly 
gifted, and with every enjoyment that 
B 5 
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health and fortune can give, her lot was 
at once the subject of rejoicing and envy, 
according- to the disposition of those who 
witnessed her prosperity. But when shall 
we learn to calculate happiness by exter- 
nal appearance ? When will the poor, 
the afflicted, the destitute, be taught to 
believe that the gifts of our heavenly 
Father are much more equally dispersed 
than they imagined — that the rich are not 
always happy? They should learn, who 
look with discontent on their fate, when 
observing how fortune smiles upon ano- 
ther, " that the heart alone knows its own 
sorrows :" and that in many an envied 
lot some root of bitterness has been 
planted, felt only by its possessor, which 
rankling in the heart where it has fixed 
its thorn, blights every joy when all with- 
out seems blossoming ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 



"We must now imagine Alice nearly fif- 
teen. Tail and womanly in her appear- 
ance, with her mind more cultiva*^^ed than 
those of children in g-eneral at her age, 
and with sense much above her years ; 
she was, however, childish in her manners 
and pursuits. Having associated very lit- 
tle with other young people, her amuse- 
ments were all centered in her home ; 
and how liberally had the tenderness of 
her father supplied that home with sources 
of pleasure! Her flower-garden, which 
formed her chief delight, with its gay par- 
terres, and rare exotics, was a little para- 
dise, -and a fit spot for a beautiful rustic 
cottage, which was built in it, and fitted 
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up in the prettiest manner. It was there 
that in the Bummer months she used to 
prevail upon Mrs. Seymour to allow her ^ 
to pursue her studies ; and there she used 
to declare she could practise her harp and , 
gTiitar with much more advantage, as the ■ 
sweet sraell of the flowers, the singinff of 
the birds, and the delicious feelings of 
summer, experienced in so lovely a place, 
gave fresh energy to her spirits, and in- 
spired her fingers with greater power-. • 
Her mother humoured her fancy, and' 
used to contemplate with delight the form 
of her good and lovely child, whilst with 
a masterly touch she drew forth strains 
of the sweetest melody ; and those lines 
of Shakspeare would occur to her as ap-< 
pUcable to her feelings, — 

" Oh ! it came o'er my ear like ihe sweet south ' 

" That breathes upon a Imnk of violets, 

" Sweling aiid giving odour !" 
However, Mrs. Seymour, even amidst 
all this happiness, could not stifle feelings , , 
of a most painful nature, when she re- 
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fleeted that in all probability she would 
never live to see her beautiful child ex- 
pand in all the maturer charms of woman ; 
she felt that her days were numbered, and 
prayed for fortitude to enable her to de- 
tach her heart from those ties which 
bound her so closely to this earth. 

Alice, whose tender disposition was 
formed to love every thing in creation, 
was surrounded by pets of every descrip- 
tion ; and a beautiful aviary was one of 
her most delig'htful cares. She had also 
two pretty ponies and a little carriage 
considered as her exclusive property ; but 
her greatest darling, her spoilt plaything, 
was her own Selim — a beautiful little 
black pony, upon which she had been ac- 
customed to ride ever since she was aix ; 
years old. iler fondness for this littie 
animal almost amounted to folly, and her 
mother used gently to chide her for it ; 
indeed, as a child, her greatest punishment 
for any little fault was to be debarred from 
.a ride upon her favourite. 
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The affection which hie mistress evinced 
for the sagacious Selim, appeared to be 
well returned by him ; for he knew her 
voice, woidd follow her, and almost 
seemed to caress the hand which offered 
him a daily portion of bread ; and how 
delighted was she to hear his joyful neigh, 
when she was allowed to go with her 
father to visit him in his stable, and he 
perceived her approaching with a basket 
full of dainties for his pampered taste. 
Poor Alice 1 even your love for Selim is 
another bitter drop in your cup I 

I am dwelling much upon all the hap- 
piness she once possessed ; but the scene i 
must soon change — how wofuUy change ! 
— and I wish to impress upon your minds 
the extent of all she lost, that you, my 
readers, may estimate fully the manner in ■ 
which she sustained the melancholy re» i 
verse. 

Alice had frequently the happiness of 
driving her mother in her little carriaj 
whenever the weather and her state of I 
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health enabled her to bear the exercise ; 
and another of her pleasures was to be 
the bearer of comforts to their poor neigh- 
bours. Often, directed by Mr. Seymour, 
did Alice contribute to their aid, not only 
by supplying them with food and clotheB, 
but many a sick and dying Christian was 
comforted by the kind solicitude with 
which she used to read to them such 
prayers, and such portions of the Scrip- 
tures, as Mrs. Seymour considered rapst 
adapted to their different situations. 

Young as she was, she had the heart- 
felt joy of having, by her fervent endea- 
Tours, assisted by an almighty hand, in- 
clined more than one dying sinner to think 
seriously and to repent. 

It may seem strange and unnatural that 
a child of her age should be able to achieve 
BO great a work j but we ought not to be 
surprised. Any young person who knows 
her religious duties, and humbly endea- 
vours to understand the history and doc- 
trines of Jeeus Christ, may, to the best of 
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her ability, endeavour to convey instruc-* 
tion to those whose ignorance has not, 
like her own, been enlightened. God, 
who knows every secret of our hearts, 
will bless the undertaking, — will pardon 
all imperfections in our manner of so do- 
ing-, and in hia great goodness, He will 
consider the will to be of use, as suffi- 
cient. 

Amongst the scholars in her Sunday 
school, a girl of the name of Sarah 
Browne, was an object of much interest 
to Alice. This poor girl possessed every 
evil quality most repugnant to our feel- 
ings. Selfish and self-willed, no reproof 
or correction appeared to make any im- 
pression upon her apparently hard and 
obstinate heart. Her parents complained 
of her conduct, and her brothers and sis- 
ters disliked her j in short, she was the 
aversion of every one. 

In vain did Alice labour to reform her 
temper, and she often returned home in 
tears, after futile endeavours to make an 
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impression upon the feelings of the per- 
verse Sarah. She need to say, — " Mama, 
what will become of that unfortunate 
girl? This evening her mother came to 
tell me, that having reproved her for some 
impertinent answer, she almost dashed the 
baby she held in her arms, upon the 
ground, and said that she did not care whe- 
ther she had killed it 1 — What is to be 
done, dearest mother, after all the reli- 
l^ons education she has received ?" 

" My Alice, we must pray for the con- 
version of sinners. Let us not be weary 
in well doing ; if we see no fruit at pre- 
sent, still we must persevere, and trust in 
Him who alone can change the heart. 
Look upon our Saviour as your model. 
Every mighty work which he achieved on 
earth, was ushered in by prayer ; and did 
He ask consolation for Himself or others, 
he only prayed the more fervently. We 
must never despair, but always hope, that 
sooner or later, the heart of the sinner, 
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through the mercy of God, may be brought 
to repentance." 

Notwithstanding the anxious efforts and 
prayers of Alice, the wickedness of Sarah 
appeared to increase. Her hour of retri- 
bution was, however, near at hand I 

A malignant putrid fever broke out in 
the family of the Brownes. Sarah's mother 
and two of her younger brothers were 
carried to their graves j she also suffered 
long and violently ; and even when she 
partially recovered, her health seemed 
undermined. 

Alice could not safely visit the poor 
girl during her illness j but many were 
the acts of kindness she received from 
Elm Grove. 

After a time, Sarah was removed to the 
house of a neighbour, and when all fear 
of infection was over, Alice was allowed 
to pay her a visit. What a change had 
a few months made in the appearance and 
character of this unfortunate child ! Self- 
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isb and wicked as she alwuye had been, 
there were at the bottom of lier heart 
Bome germs of affection for her mother. 
The miserable death of this parent and of 
her youthful brothers, the bereaved state 
of her father, and the rest of the family, 
with her own weakened and helpless con- 
dition, had awakened those feelings which 
before bad slej)! ! 

Alice scarcely recognised the poor faded 
being, who, throwing herself upon her 
knees and clasping her thin hands toge- 
ther, exclaimed, *' Miss Seymour ! — my 
mother 1 — my poor mother 1" 

Alice, greiitly affected, raised her in her 
arms, and replacing her in the easy chair, 
assisted in giving her a cordial, which by 
degrees revived her. The old woman, 
in whose house she now resided, said, " O 
Miss! you will find her an altered girl; 
she is truly sorry for her sins, and that 
Bible which you gave her, and which was 
once despised by her, is now her only 
comfort, although she is sadly frightened 
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at her state, and thinks there can be na 
hope for such a wicked girl as she has 
been." 

When Sarah was more composed^ 
she ^ain reverted to her aad Iosb* 
" O Miss Seymour 1 had you heard! my 
mother's groans, and witnessed her suffer- 
ing I How much would even a good 
daughter have sutiered ! — but what did I, 
vile wretch 1 endure, when 1 heard her 
say, in the agony of her spirit — ' What 
will become of my poor babes ? I have 
nodaugbier to be kind to them, when I 
am gone — the one I have, who might have 
been a mother to them, — what is she ?' — 
I went to ray mother's bedside ; I knelt 
before it, and assured her that I would 
endeavour to amend my conduct. She 
shook her head incredulously. She who 
knew my wickedness, could not believe 
in my reformation. She, however, said — 
' God bless you, Sarah I I forgive you for 
all the heart-aches you have given me — I 
wish I could believe in your promises ; but. 
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perhaps, God will soften your heart.* She 
died thinking me worthless ; and here am 
I, laid up with sickness, and expecting- 
every day to die, with no opportunity 
given me of showing my repentance by 
actions as well as words ; and trembling 
with horror at the idea of leaving this 
world 'unreconciled to ray Redeemer, — I 
who have had the advantage of a religious 
education I" 

Alice was too much affected for some 
moments to speak comfort to the poor 
penitent ; but she endeavoured to collect 
her tlioughts, that she might make use of 
argumentswhichshe hopedwould be sooth- 
ing. She had been lately reading a book to 
Mrs. Seymour, in which a passage bad 
made bo great an impression on her mind, 
that she was able to repeat it with toler- 
able accuracy. 

'* There is not an individual who has 
ever said, or who shall ever say from the 
bottom of his heart—' I am a sinfiil man, 
O Lord !' — to whom that Lord shall not 
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reply — ' Fear not.' How blessed an as- 
Burance to the truly penitent 1 How com- 
forting a declaration to the sorrowing 
soul I — Are you saying with the deeply 
repentant Psalmist, ' There is no sound- 
ness in my flesh because of thine anger j 
neither is there any rest in my bones by 
reason of my sin, for mine iniquities have 
gone over my head as a heavy burden, 
they are too heavy for me to bear ?' Then 
hear the reply of that gracious Being to 
whom you complain : * Fear not, though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be white 
as snow.' Be assured then, upon the testi- 
mony of that revealed word which cannot 
alter, and shall not fall, though heavea 
and earth shall pass away; be assured 
upon the evidence that the believing pe- 
nitent has no ground for fear, that the 
same Saviour addresses you at this hour, 
in the same accents of tenderness and 
compassion which he addressed to his dis- 
ciple Peter. Fall low before his feet as 
Peter did, with an humble and contrite 
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spirit ; plead before hiB throne of grace 
with the ontpouringB of a full heart, and 
He will raise you, as he did this convicted 
sinner, and be himself your portion for 
time and eternity." 

Alice had the satisfaction of leaving the 
afflicted Sarah with her mind more tran- 
quillized and comforted ; and henceforth 
never relaxed in her endeavours, but spent 
every leisure moment by her side until 
Hhe saw her undertaking likely to succeed. 
The medical practitioner who attended 
Sarah, g;ave some faint hopes of her ulti- 
mate recovery, provided her mind could 
be Boothed j for the agonies of remorse 
and grief which she endured kept up the 
irritation of the fever ; but Alice was in- 
defatigable with her tender cares and 
pious counsels, and taught her that by fu- 
ture good conduct she might " redeem 
her mispent time." She also spoke to the 
truly penitent girl of the power she would 
have of becoming useful to her father, and 
L to his children ; and this hope seemed to 
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offer great consolation, should the Al- 
mighty spare her life ; while fervent 
prayers for the amendment of her temper, 
and for assistance and power to do right, 
were fervently offered up by the afflicted 
Sarah. 

By slow degrees her health amended, 
and in the course of a few months, Alice 
had the heartfelt gratification of seeing 
her established in her father's house, act- 
ing really a mother's part towards her 
brothers and sisters. Not a lingering 
spark of her former disposition remained, 
and her father most gratefully joined his 
prayers with hers, that every blessing 
might be showered on the kind friend to 
whom, by the mercy of God, they were 
indebted for their present blessings. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Mrs. Seymour had a brother consider- 
ably older than herself, and whom she had 
never seen since she was. a very young 
child. Her recollections of him offered 
no very pleasing retrospect; for even 
in early years, his violent, overbearing, 
and unyielding disposition, had im- 
pressed her mind with terror, while the 
circumstance of his having left his home 
in anger, and never having sought any 
communication with his family, conspired 
to alienate her affections from him, though 
now he was the only relative death had 
spared to her. He had passed his life 
in India, where he amassed an enor* 
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mous fortune ; and on his return to Eng- 
land placed the bulk of his property in 
the thriving and respectable banking- 
house to which Mr. Seymour belonged. 
This act was by his gentle sister construed 
as a wish of renewing that intercourse so 
long broken off; and through the medium 
of Mr. Seymour she es])ressed her desire ' 
of seeing him, and the happiness she felt.l 
at the prospect of showing kindness anilfl 
attention to her only though long-estrange 
ed relative. But Mr. Harcourt was a if 
man of extraordinary habits and temper, 
and had become a complete misanthrope. 
Nothing would induce him to have an in- 
terview with his sister or niece, and be 
merely saw Mr. Seymour as a man of bu- 
siness. With all this apparent churlish- 
ness, he had, however, one redeeming qua- 
lity, and was in the habit of doing good 
in a most extensive manner, though even 
his mode of conferring kindness partook 
of the singularity and inconsistency of hia 
character ; but stubborn in bis ideas, and 
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' immovable in his resolutions, when once 
prejudiced against a person, no power on 
I earth could subdue hie dislike. He fancied 
that his sister, from the style in which she 
' was livings, must be an extravagant, fine 
\ lady, a character he held in abhorrence ; 
I and he would not be convinced that it 
I was to please her husband alone, that she 
f iiermitted the splendour which surrounded 
I her. 

Little did he imagine, that in the re- 
f tirement of her chamber, her humble 
spirit, bowed down by sickness and suffer- 
ing, looked back with regret to past days 
of comparative poverty, when living close 
to her husband in an obscure lodging in 
the city, she had the happiness of seeing 
him, during all his leisure hours, cheerful, 
happy, and contented. She often thought 
of the Sundays they used to spend toge- 
iher in devotion and harmless recreation. 
What would she not now have exchanged 
■■for the delightful feeling of honest pride 
|,vith which she used to enter the church 
c 2 
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leaning' upon the arm of her beloved and 
excellent husband 1 and with what thank- 
fulness did she pour forth her praises to 
her God, for having' bestowed upon hef^ 
80 great a blessing I How gladly would ^ 
she have forfeited all the empty and im- 
portunate splendours of wealth, for feel- 
ings such as those, now long lost I 

Mr. Seymour, ever since he had becom^fl 
rich and powerful, appeared to be entirely 
engrossed by business, and there wacrl 
scarcely a moment he could call his own tl 
while even the sabbath was broken into 
by letters of business, or interviews upon 
the same subject. His wife sighed in , 
vain, and would often entreat hir 
reflect, that he was neglecting a far morel 
important concern for the perishable 
goods of this world. He would answer, 
that the affairs of others as well as his own 
were at stake, and that he could not in 
honour neglect the immense concern in 
which he had embarked. Mrs. Seymour^i 
although in bitter grief, saw that it waM 
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useless to interfere, and that her dear bus- 
band had lost all semblance of his former 
self J and with this unceasing' and absorb- 
ing care for the accumulation of wealth, 
how unlike the cheerful, happy being she 
had married I 

The presence of Alice alone bad the 
power of rousing him from his commer- 
<aal reveries. Her music was his delight, 
her beauty his pride ; and the idea of add- 
ing to her riches appeared to repay him 
fbr all his labour and anxiety. 

Mr, Harcourt, fond of money, which he 
seemed only to amass for the gratification 
of being able to count his treasure, watch- 
ed with an attentive eye the interests of 
the house in which he had placed it. No 
brotherly or liind feeling had induced him 
to invest his enormous fortune in the firm 
to which Mr. Seymour belonged, but the 
idea that it was a good and respectable 
concern ; soon, however, rumours met 
bis ear that Mr. Seymour had largely em- 
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barked in the most extensive specuW 
tions. 

Immediatelj on hearing' this he desired 
to have an interview with his brother-in- 
law, and then told him, in the most ahrupt 
manner, that on the morrow he intended 
to withdraw from the house every shilling 
belonging to him. 

In vain Mr. Seymour prayed for a short 
delay, telling' him that ruin would inevi- 
tably follow, for that they were totally 
unprepared to lose so large a sura — that 
his sister and her child would be reduced 
to beggary— that hundreds would suflFer by 
this cruel and sudden step. Mr. Harcourt 
was inexorable. " It is your own fault," 
he said ; " why did you make your wife 
a fine lady, and your daughter a puppet ? 
Am I to suffer from your folly, that has 
made you, to contribute to their extrava^ 
gance and vanity, depart from integrity ? 
I know your firm is in a tottering state 
from your unwise speculations, and that 
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my wealth alone prevents its falling to 
the ground. Even that would not long 
save it ; but you have your own impru- 
dence and ambition to thank for all the 
misery you have brought upon yourself 
and others." 

He was firmly bent upon extricating 
his fortune from what he considered im- 
pending ruin. The deed was done ; and 
the next morning announced the failure 
of the great banking-house of Messrs. 
Brown, Seymour, and Co. With this 
unfortunate and overwhelming occur- 
rence was further annexed, the sudden 
and melancholy death of Mr. Seymour, 
occasioned by the rupture of a blood- 
Tessel 1 

It was at the close of a dreary day in 
November, that Alice and her mother 
■were preparing to pass a happy and quiet 
evening, Mrs. Seymour was tolerably 
well, and had promised to read aloud to 
her an interesting book, whilst she finish- 
ed a purse, which she was in anxious 
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haste completing, to present to her fether 
on his birth-day. 

She had rolled the sofa near the fire, 
placed the lights in the most commodious 
manner for her mother, had arrang'ed her 
own little table to her satisfaction, and 
finished all by stirring the fire into a 
bright blaze. She looked around with 
satisfaction at the comfort of the room, 
and exclaimed, " Oh, mama, how de- 
lightful this is I The rain beating against 
the windows, and the wind howling 
amongst the trees, only tend to make us 
more sensible of the comforts of our 
home." 

" Yes, Alice," replied Mrs. Seymour j 
"but does it not mate you shudder, when 
you think of those who are exposed to 
all the blasts of this pitiless storra ?" ' 

" It does, mama ; and increases my 
thankfulness for all the blessings I enjoy." 

She had scarcely finished speaking, 
when a loud and continued peal was 
rung at the hall bell. As Mr. Seymour 
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had sig-nified his intention of not rpturn- 
ing that night, Alice and her mother 
looked at each other in surprise. 

" Your father, 1 trust, is well !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Seymour, with alarm and 
anxiety depicted in her expressive coun- 
tenance ; and at this moment a servant 
announced Mr. Elliott, an intimate friend 
of the family, and a partner in the bank- 
ing-house. 

He had arrived with the intention of 
breaking- the dreadful intelligence gently 
to the wife of his unfortunate friend ; but 
the sight of her and her daughter, calm 
in the midst of comfort and luxury, un- 
manned him, his agitation every moment 
increased, and, throwing himself into a 
chair, he covered his face with his hands, 
exclaiming, "All is lost 1 — your husband 
■ — fortune^all gone for ever !" 

I shall draw a veil over the scene of 
deep and bitter misery which ensued. 
I would not willingly pain your feelings 
more than I can possibly help; but so 
c 5 
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Budden, so afflicting', was the blow, that 
even Mrs, Seymour, armed as she was 
with the profoundest sense of religion, 
quite sunk beneath the unlooked-for cala- 
mity. Her frame was enfeebled by dis- 
ease ; she felt that she must soon also die 
— who was to be a parent to her child ? — 
in poverty must she struggle through life, 
without a natural tie to protect her 1 
These were Mrs. Seymour's feelings, 
when the grief with which her husband's 
death inspired her, gave way to any other 
reflection. 

Her dear husband, whom she loved so 
tenderly ! The scenes of their happy 
youth presented themselves to her ima- 
gination, and she only remembered him 
as the adoring, attentive husband, only 
labouring for her advantage ; and, indeed, 
whose one error had arisen out of his 
love for her and her child, which led him 
to think too much of their worldly ac- 
quirements, and by which anxiety he was 
at length lost. The bitterness of her 
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feelings was augmented by the wretched 
idea of his having quitted this world with 
his mind so engrossed by the considera- 
tion of business, that the preparation for 
his state in the next could not have been 
his most earnest object. In short, which- 
ever way her thoughts turned, misery ap- 
peared in its most aggravated form. She 
felt that perhaps she was to blame in hav- 
ing been too passive — in not having more 
fervently besought liira to be satisfied with 
the wealth he had acquired, and to have 
lived more with hia family in the exercise 
of those duties, which by comparison ren- 
der every other so completely valueless. 

A very brief space of time was allowed 
to the bereaved mother and daughter for 
the quiet indulgence of their grief — a 
grief rendered more acute by the know- 

I ledge that the failure of the house had 
involved many besides themselves in ruin. 
Mr. Seymour's extensive property was 
of course seized upon by the creditors, 
and in a short time, Mrs. Seymour was 
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given to understand, that she must leave 
her home completely without resources. 

Mr, Seymour had been unfortunately 
the sole cause of the ruin of the house. 
He had appropriated sums to the proBe- 
cution of his speculations which, had they 
succeeded, would have enriched equally 
the whole firm, hut by their failure in- 
volved them all alike. 

The subject is one that my young rea- 
ders would not understand, therefore I 
shall merely tell them, that the popular 
feeling- was considerably excited against 
the unfortunate man who had brought 
ruin upon so many. 

In consequence of the kind exertions 
of a few sincere friends, a trifling pittance 
was allowed to the unfortunate wife and 
her daughter ; but they were requested to 
quit Elm Grove as soon as possible, as a 
sale was to take place on the premises 
early in the ensuing week. 

It was now that Alice's character ap- 
peared in its real splendour ; for such I 
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must call the beautiful aspect it displayed 
under the trials which appeared hourly to 
increase. 

On first hearings of the death of her 
father, the grief of Alice was uncontrol- 
lable. Her feelings were strong, and her 
love for her parent was great : her dear, 
kind father, whose affection for her ever 
beamed forth through the clouds which 
had lately overshadowed him — who had 
indulged her every wish — whose counte- 
nance had never for an instant changed 
towards her. Her father dead, and no 
one with him to soothe his expiring mo- 
ments 1 — she was never to behold him 
more ! Death is painful to our nature in 
almost every shape ; but when it seizes 
upon our dearest friends, then indeed it 
seems arrayed with tenfold sorrows ! 
For a few minutes after the direful in- 
telligence was communicated to her, she 
was absorbed in a selfish feeling, but a few 
moments only were devoted to her own 
grief. Her mother's state soon recalled 
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her to her duty, and from that time claim- 
ed her devoted attention ; and I can truly 
say, that from that hour her every thought 
and action was devoted to her, and, as- 
sisted by her heavenly Father, upon whom 
she cast all her cares and griefs, and to 
whose assistance she alone appealed, she 
formed a bright example of the purest 
filial affection, and a model of everything- 
that is amiable and good. 

However, my own dear children, I feel 
no little happiness in thinking, that amia- 
ble as Alice was, there is not one amongst 
you who does not possess all her good 
feelings ; and that were you tried — which 
God in his raercy forbid — as she has been, 
you would all display the same spirit of 
devotedness and disregard of self. You 
may not all possess her activity of mind 
and great talents, but I am sure that you 
would be ready and willing to exert every , 
energy to be of use to your parents. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The village bell tolled out at an early 
hour in the morning, on which the re- 
mains of Mr. Seymour were privately 
conveyed to a vault, which he had lately 
caused to be built in the parish church, 
and he was buried as he commenced his 
career in life — humbly, and without os- 
tentation. Had he not pursued that 
phantom, wealth, with such avidity, his 
death might have been happy, his grave 
respected I 

Mrs. Seymour had lived so little in the 
world, that she had made few acquaint- 
ances. Those who knew her sympathised 
in the affliction of so good a woman, but 
sympathy was all they had to give. 
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" Poor Mrs. Seymour ! how I pity 
her 1" were the usual exclamations ; but 
very few came forward with ofifers of 
assistance. 

Where were they to go ? and what 
were they to do ? Mrs. Seymour, for the 
sake of her child, exerted herself to write 
to her brother j but no answer was re- 
turned. Another pang to her agonized 
heart! 

Alice then besought her mother to 
leave every arrangement to her, and their, 
kind friend Mr. Elliott, and that they 
would endeavour to fix some plan which 
would be most advisable under their pre- 
sent circumstances j and Mrs. Seymour, 
worn out to the utmost pitch of feeble- 
ness, both in mind and body, put every 
thing into the hands of her child. 

You must recollect that Alice was only 
fifteen ; therefore, poor child 1 it was no 
slight degree of reeponsibility which she 
took upon herself. She prayed to the 
Almighty for assistance and direction j 
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and strengthened by the hope of his 
never -failing aid, she with confidence pur- 
sued that path which she considered the 
most expedient. After consulting with 
Mr. Elliott, whose anxiety for his poor 
friends was great, it was decided that he 
should take for them, at a town on the 
sea coafit, a small lodging. Sea air had 
been recommended to Mrs. Seymour, and 
Alice trusted that it might restore her 
'beloved mother to health : this hope 
^cheered and roused her still more to ex- 
ion. 

Poor Alice I you knew not the trial of 
iving, for the first tim^e, the roof under 
hich you have partaken of every liless- 
ing, where affection has been bestowed 
abundantly, and at that time of life when 
Idudness makes the most durable impres- 
,«on — where your first lisping petitions 
%ere offered at the throne of grace, and 
your earliest impressions of good re- 
ceived 1 Those who have undergone this 
lery, will not thiidt lightly of the sa- 
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crifice which Alice was called upon 
make. 

The time drew near that was fixed 
for their departure from Elm Grove. 
Alice felt a great desire to take a last look 
at some of the objects which had formerly- 
contributed to her happiness, and to bid 
adieu to the scenes of her happy infancy. 
She fancied she should like again to be- 
hold, before they were consigned into the 
hands of strangers, the little animals with 
whom she had amused herself, and who 
had excited in her kind heart feelings 
almost of affection. It would have been 
more consistent with the excellent judg- 
ment of our heroine, if she had spared 
herself this pang : it is useless to court 
grief, and if she had for a moment re- 
flected, she would have been convinced 
that the gratification would have been 
fully overpowered by the agony of grief 
which the view of such scenes must occa- 
sion her. 

Her first visit was to her cottage and 
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to her garden ; but she soon discovered 
that her feelings were becoming too pain- 
ful for her to controul, and she did not 
linger on the spot which was endeared to 
her by ho many remembrances. 

She now began to think of the nume- 
rous motives she had for exertion, and 
that she must husband her strength for 
the great struggle she had to encounter ; 
and she blamed herself for having given 
way to an impulse, which had led her 
into a situation too exciting for her for- 
titude to bear. 

She was hurrying back to the house, 

when she perceived the groom, who had 

I always accompanied her in her rides upon 

' Selim, and who had lived in the family 

ever since she was born, much esteemed 

I as an excellent and worthy servant. 

He approached Alice with tears Jn his 

\ eyes — " O, Miss Seymour 1 this is a sad 

I day for me, I can never be happy again." 

Alice's own tears now flowed abun- 

1 4antly at the sight of this old and faithful 
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servant, in the decline of his strength, 
thrown upon the world and upon the 
bounty of strangers. The recollection too 
of all the happy hours with which his ap- 
pearance was associated, overwhelmed her 
with grief. She felt that she should like 
once more to see her dear Selim ; but 
knew how weak it would be to indulge in 
such an unnecessary excitement, and was 
on the point of taking an affectionate 
leave of her old attendant, when some 
other grooms passed by, leading several 
horses which they had been exercising, 
and amongst the group Alice perceived 
her lost favourite I Her first impulse was 
to run to him, and with tears and sobs 
she threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him as she was wont to do in her 
days of childhood and happiness. The 
little animal knew his mistress, and seem- 
ed as if he would caress the hand, from 
which he had received so many acts of 
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did all the beholders sympathize in her 
Hiction ; while many were the tears that 
L rolled down the hard cheeks of the eer- 
[yants who surrounded her. 

'* Be kind to Selim," she said to the 

groom ; " and when he is sold, tell his 

purchaser that he once belonged to a little 

girl who was so fond of him I — Say that 

he was the present of her father who is 

gone — Oh 1 my father I" exclaimed the 

I poor girl—'* how often in our days of joy 

\ I used to ride to meet you on your return 

I home ! How happy you used to look 

[ when you saw me approaching, and with 

I ^hat pleasure you used to caress Selim for 

I carrying me so well ! — and O how de- 

I -lighted I was the day you first gave him 

k to me 1 — your poor little girl ! — you made 

I her too happy 1 Thomas," she continued, 

' tell every one, that never did he feel 

, the lash of a whip, or the wound of a 

I spur — entreat that he may be well treated 

[ for the sake of humanity — for the sake 

of a poor girl who has now lost her all !" 
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Much more would she have said, for 
her feelings, long controlled, were now 
completely let loose ; but shew as recalled 
to herself by Mr. Elliott, who gently lei I 
her to the house. ' 

As she was entering the hall, an elderly 
gentleman passed them abruptly, and 
fixed his eyes upon her in an earnest 
manner; she was going to remark on 
this unfeeling observation and ill-timed 
curiosity to Mr. Elliott ; but seeing that 
he had not perceived it, and was engaged 
at the moment with other strangers who 
had approached, she forbore to draw his 
attention to it ; and proceeding with him 
to the library to settle some further plans 
relative to their approaching departure, 
it soon entirely passed from her mind, 
though at the moment there had been an 
expression in the stranger's gaze which 
had deeply annoyed her. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Sarah Browne, who, it may be remem- 
bered, was the girl upon whom Alice had 
bestowed so much time and solicitude, 
had fully requited her for all her kind- 
ness, and had become a truly good and 
religious character. Her brothers and 
sisters were the objects of her tender est 
care, and to her father she was a most 
affectionate daughter. 

Alice had never lost sight of her ; it 
was delightful to see the manner in which 
she, poor girl ! now conducted herself, as 
she had the heartfelt comfort of knowing 
that she had been instrumental in bring- 
ing her to the right path* 
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Sarah's iinhappiness at the calaiiu|j ' 
which had befallen her young benefactress 
was extreme ; and her heart, full of gra- 
titude fur all her numerous benefits, ■ 
longed for some means of evincing it bv"! 
deed, as well as by her words. She waa 
constantly hovering about Elm Grove, in 
the hope of hearing some tidings of her : 
and at length heard with bitter grief, that I 
she was to quit that part of the countiy.l 
in a few days with her mother. 

" What would I give to go with them 
said Sarah to her informant. 

*' Why, bless you !" said the womaOil 
" they have scarcely now enough to keel 
themselves, much less servants. They g| 
ofiF on Monday, and leave all their fins' I 
ladies and gentlemen behind them : th^ 
would all be too grand for them now 
Lord knows 1 they are all sorry enoud 
to lose such good mistresses ; and Xhoma 
the groom, and Miss Alice's maid, do na 
thing but sob and cry about the bouse. 
Indeed, I don't know where there is J 
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eye to be found. We shall all miss 
4faem, and I fear we shall never see their 
iike a^ain." 

But," said Sarah, who appeared to 
bare been lost for some time in thought, 
do you not think they would take me, 
'$rho am an humble girl brought up in 
poverty, and accustomed to privations ? 
t would do every thing for them, and want 
,Jlo pay. Dry bread would satisfy me — and 
■G how sweet would be that bread earned 
Ai such a service ! Night and day I 
"would be ready and willing ; and what 
sacrifice would be too great for one who 
lias been the means, I humbly hope, of 
iaving my soul? O Miss Alice!" con- 
tinued the poor girl, " you have taught 
tee to feel such comfort, by raising my 
mind beyond this world! you havi; made 
from a sinner, now at least a peni- 
tent — to you my strongest earthly love is 
Aevoted," 

The woman who was listening to her 
.was moved by her affliction, and told her 
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that she would mention her wish of being 
useful to Mrs. Seymour and her daugh- 
ter, to Thomas the groom, who was her 
brother, and who might contrive some 
means of gaining her admittance to the 
presence of his young mistress. 

According to her promise, 
Sarah in the same place the next moi 
ing, and informed her that she mi; 
follow her to the Grove. 

On their arrival, Thomas met them, 
and conducting Sarah into the house, de- 
sired her to wait in an upper gallery 
leading from the apartments occupied by 
Mrs. Seymour, from whence he bad no 
doubt but that Miss Alice would sooil 
Eippear. ■ 

Sarah remained in a state of trembling- 
agitation. She dreaded seeing her be- 
loved benefactress in sorrow ; she feared 
that this might he the last time she might 
ever again have the happiness of behold* 
ing her; for she could scarcely believe i 
that she might dare to look forward 
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ny thing- so delig-htful, as being- allowed 

accorajmny them. She hardly knew 

■^■bat to say, and vainly endeavoured to 

■ame a speech suitable for the occasion. 

Presently she saw a door open, and 

I iAlice slowly approached. How different 

■om her usual light and happy step ! 

Slowly and lan^idly did she move, 

rith her eyes bent to the ground. Sarah 

r*Ould perceive that she looked thin and 

pale, and her eyes were red, as if from 

weepii^. Alice had indeed just quitted 

l_her mother's bedside, where a scene of a 

tBOst affecting nature had taken place. 

|i Mrs. Seymour had passed a wretched 

igfat ; but in the morning' had sunk into 

I profound slumber. Her poor child had 

I Wen watching by her, and contemplating' 

Ijier pale, worn countenance, upon which 

upreseion of pain and sorrow were 

y impressed. She had been think* 

f of what a change awaited her beloved 

lOther, Surrounded as she waa now by 

luxury, reposing- in a bed con- 

D 2 
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atructed so as to give the patient the I 
most ease, the apartment airy and spi 
cious, every thing conspiring' to give thi 
solace which art has the power to bestow 
— all this must be relinquished. In a f 
days, she would see her dear mother the 
inmate of a miserable lodging, stretched 
upon an uneasy bed, and scarcely able to 
command the necessaries of life I This 
idea was bitterness itself; and she wept 
from the anguish of her soul. 

For herself, how little did she pri 
riches and affluence ; for her mothev 
alone she coveted them, and she looked 
upon the countenance of her adored 
parent, until despair almost overwhelmed! 
her. She forgot at that moment Mp*^ 
Seymour's piety and entire resignation tfa 
the will of God, or else she would have 
been comforted ; she forgot also that h^ 
idother's life had been always that of A 
sincere Christian ; that it had ever bea» 
a preparation for a. future state ; that J 
hfeaven was her aim, and to attain it, she J 
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did not fear the difficulties which might 
be in the path ; for she knew that " the 
Lord chasteneth whom He loveth," and 
in&tead of repining, she hlessed the hand 
which led her, however harshly, to her 
Qod. 

I ' Fop herself, Mrs. Seymour feared no- 
tiling', and was ready and willing to suffer 
every thing-. Her hopes had long been in 
a great degree detached from this world ; 
all way3 are indifferent to one who has 
heaven in her eye. But Nature will 
usurp her rights. For her child she felt 
much ; and although she prayed that her 
fiuth might enable her to cast even that 
loved care solely on Him who never fails 
us in our hour of trouble, if we seek 
Him in real devotedness of heart, yet 
still her human feelings would almost gain 
a victory over her resignation, and with 
bitter anguish did she meditate upon the 
fate of her sweet Alice. 

It was at the moment that her daugh- 
ter was busied in the mournful contem- 
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platioii of her sleeping^ mother, that Mrs. 
Seymour opened her eyes, and fixed 
theni upon Alice, who vainly endeavoured 
hastily to conceal her emotion. 

" My child, what means this increased J 
Borrow ?" said Mrs. Seymour, fearfully*^ 
" has any new calamity hefallen ue ?" 

" No, mother," replied Alice, endea-" ' 
vouring to smile, but the effort failed ; 
torrents of tears and sobs escaped her, 
and in an agony of sorrow she thr&v 
herself upon her knees, and buried h« 
fece in the bed-clothes. 

" Alice, I never before saw you g-ive 
way to BO much grief— has your strength 
of mind deserted you ? Am I no longer 
to expect you to be my comfort — ray sup- 
port in all my troubles ? Can you have 
already forgotten the words of that 
prayer, which a few hours ago you re- 
peated to me, and which you appeared so 
fervently to feel ? It comforted my mind 
to hear you say, ' With all my heart and 
soul, O God, I thank thee, that in all 
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the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, I can look up to Thee, and cheer- 
fully resign my will to Thine.' It calmed 
me, and I fell asleep full of the delight- 
fiil hope that my child was fortified by 
the assistance of the Almighty, and that 
she would encounter all the trials of life 
with unshrinking fortitude. What dis- 
appointment, on awaking, to find you 
thus !" 

" It is not selfishly that I grieve, dear- 
est mother ; but I cannot look forward 
but with horror to what you will have to 
endure. Poverty to you, who already 
Buffer so much I" 

" Alice, listen to me. You must pre- 
pare your mind for more afflictions ; for 
TecoUect that death must have its victims, 
and that I have long been marked out for 
one of them. Do not, my sweet child, 
weep, for only to you is this an unwel- 
come idea : to me it is happiness, except 
as far as it concerns you, my beloved ; 
and I humbly trust that, through the 
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roprcy of God, I ehall meet witt joy m 
beaven, and rejoio those I loved on earths 
Do not murmur at the eyiU which befall 
me. Human nature cannot comprehraid 
that God loves thoBe whom he permits to 
suffer ; but faith teaches us that adveru- 
sity is the gift of his love. Whilst I re- 
main on earth, my Alice — and for youP 
dear sake may my life be prolonged — l^ 
me have the comfort of seeing you fit-m 
and resigned. It ivill soften my pains (f 
and poverty and misery will be deprived 
of their sharpest stings. All my hope on 
earth is you ; and as long as you are 
armed with strength of mind, and con*, 
scientiously doing your duty, I ehall feelt 
peace; for I shall then be sure that, wheat 
I quit you, 1 shall have no cause for 
dread, as your habits of self-denial will 
secure for you such riches as the world 
cannot bestow. I have given you pain, 
my beloved child j but I have spoken 
thus plainly, that I might rouse thosoui 
energies which, from all you have gonjft. 
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tiirmig^h', are naturally weakened. I hope 
liliave convinced yon that no degree of 
suffering in this world appals me, ferthef 
than that you participate in it. Now kiflS 
me, my Alice, and leave me for an hcWl'j' 
that I may compose my spirits for ibfe 
exertions that I have to encounter ; atii 
do yon go and make the necessary ar- 
rangements for our departure." 

it was after this affecting conversation, 
that Sarah Browne advanced to meet 
Alice, whose feelings were in a most enh- 
dued state from all that had passed by the 
bedside of her mother. Kindly, however, 
she smiled at her, and holding out her 
hand, said, "Are you come tij'bid1tf8" 
fareWeli, Sarah?" ■ ■'•' -"nfisq 

""No, Mies Sarah, not that-^I i4e«erJ 
cdnld do that! I am come humbly t&>' 
offer my services to you, as your nldBP'' 
humble and faithful servant. I haf* ' 
spt^en to my father, and he is wiffing" 
and happy to spare me. My aunti wUl'' 
t^e my place at home ; and if' you Witt'' 
D 5 
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grant ray most earnest petition, 1 will go 
with you, and serve you and your ho- 
noured mother as long as these hantiB 
can work. God knows how sincerely I 
am devoted to your service I" 

Alice was deeply touched hy this proof 
of attachment in the poor girl. She told 
her that she would consult her mother on 
the subject, and gave her hopes that her 
request might be granted. 

Alice then went to complete the busi- 
ness of superintending the different ar- 
rangemeiits which were preparing for 
their removal from Elm Grove. 

The creditors had been as considerate 
to Mrs. Seymour as justice would permit. 
Their wardrobe, a few favourite trinkets 
and books, and a small portion of linen 
and plate, they were allowed to take ^th 
them. 

Alice had studiously avoided entering 
the saloon, the favourite sitting-room (rf 
her poor father. She knew that every 
object in it would excite her sorrow; 
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however, recollecting that she bad there 
left ber work-box and different materials 
for work, wbich might hereafter be use- 
tful to her, and also some books which 
she bad proposed taking, she made an 
effort over her feelings and entered the 
room. 

The furniture remained much in the 
tate in which she had placed it on that 
wretched evening which had been to 
them the harbinger of death and misery. 
The book which her mother was about 
to read to her, was laying on the sofa ; 
her work-box was partly open ; and the 
purse which she was with such delight 
finishing, was plainly to be seen. 

Her father's picture, and one of her 
mother, were suspended from the wall : 
another, representing herself riding joy- 
fully on Selim, hung beneath them : these 
pictures now seemed to her distressed 
mind like mockeries of her grief. 

ki Every way she turned, objects met her 
eye which occaBioned fresh pangs of sor- 
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row. Her beautiful harp, her piano- 
forte, her pretty guitar, all endeared by 
many recollections. She went to her, 
harp and swept its strings, but the notes 
which it produced seemed to her discor- 
dant and out of tune. Her piano-forte 
remained open as she had left It ; she 
seated herself before it, looking with «it 
sad gaze on her father's picture, whicW; 
had been hung exactly opposite. Iti, 
had been placed there at her requestjn 
for she used playfully to declare that shfti 
always practised better in consequence, 
as she pleased herself by imagining that 
the countenance of her father in the port 
trait had the expression of listening 
her, and that idea always called forth 
best exertions. 

A book was open on the stand, 
laat time she had played upon that instruJ 
ment, she was practising Mr. Seymour's 
favourite song ; an indefinable impulse 
led her now to sing it. She felt as if 
was communicating with her father ; h< 
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erootio*! gftTe increased expression to her 
Ist^le, and in a most beautiful and touch- 
manner she sung' — ^ 

Take, oh ! take me lo ihy cart,*' 

■■I <i. , .11 ■.,. ■■ ■ . ■■■ f.No -niib 

My fathet-I" apoatrophiBed' Alte^i 
;er she had concluded the song-, "do 
yon hear your child ? O departed spi- 
rit !" ehe exclaimed, throwing herself 
upon her knees before the portrait, " your 
child will never forget all your kindness; 
she will endeavour to requite it by affec- 
tion such as never wns surpassed by a 
daughter, towards her mother, your be- 
loved wife. As far as my feeble efforts' 
will be of use, they shall be exerted to 
eeten as much as possible her cup of 
irrow. I will labour for her, watch by 
her, and pray for her ; and those talents 
which your kindness so liberally culti- 
vated, will now, I trust, be a means of 
Oontributing towards the comfort and 
support' of my dearest mother. The 
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Almighty, who never will forsake those 
who labour in a good cauae, will, I feel 
joyfully convinced, bless my undertaking- ; 
and through the mediation of that Sa- 
viour, who in his last moments felt ten- 
der solicitude for his earthly parent, and 
has therefore sanctified filial affection, I 
rest secure of support." 

She rose from her knees with a coun- 
tenance irradiated with divine consola- 
tion J and although her cheeks were we% 
with tears, hope beemed from her expres- 
sive eyes. 

She was proceeding to finish the occu-* 
pation which brought her into the room, 
when happening suddenly to turn her 
head, she was startled on perceiving the 
same old gentleman who had before so 
inquisitively observed her, standing at the 
opposite door, which she had not re- 
marked was partly open j and probably 
he had been watching her for some time. 
Alice hastened to quit the room, hurt and 
annoyed at the intrusion, and which 
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seemed to tell her that Elm Grove was 
no longer her home ; while she also felt 
confused that any one should have wit- 
nessed the emotions which had so com- 
pletely overwhelmed her. 

Imagining the old gentleman to be one 
of the many persons who were employed 
in taking inventories of, and valuing the 
splendid furniture of her once happy 
home» she did not experience surprise at 
his interruption ; but she thought for the 
first time, with a slight degree of satis- 
faction, of the humble lodging that was 
henceforth to become their shelter and 
abode ; feeling that there she could at 
least enjoy privacy, nor be thus disturbed 
in moments of sad, yet pious enthusiasm, 
by the intrusions of the careless and un- 
feeling. 
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It was a cruel and trying hour to Alice^n 
when she quitted the home of herin-ti 
fancy. 

•Their destination was W , a water-.. 

ingi-place about a hundred miles distant f 
from Elm Grove; a long' journey under i 
any circumstances, but to Alice full oidi 
difficulties, and almost of danger to 1^ 
mother, whose state could ill bear thesra 
uneasy motion of a hack chaise, anditheii 
cold of an inclement season. 

However, anxious to exert herself, andii 
to ease her daughter of some of theiul 
anxiety which she in vain attempted to nag 
conceal, Mrs. Seymour appeared calm ur I 
and collected on the morning of her de-jg J 
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F parture ; and without trusting' herself with 
[ one look at any object which might over- 
I come her feelings, walked firmly from her 
r chamber to the carriage which was ready 
I to receive her at the hall door. Not a 
I tear betrayed the agony of her heart, 
1 although her excessive paleness, rendered 
more conspicuous by the widow's dress 
I and her emaciated form, spoke volumes 
I of BuflFering to those who stood around. 

Many were the tears shed, and the 

I prayers offered for the widow and her 

I child. They were universally beloved, 

and every possible attention was paid 

them by their old servants. 

The carriage was comfortably arranged ; 

L cushions and footstools were corarao- 

[ diously placed so as to afford Mrs. Sey- 

i mour as much ease as possible ; and on 

first entering it, she could almost have 

imagined it to be her own. Sarah Browne 

sat upon the box, the only happy person 

in the group. She had received Mrs. 

Seymour's sanction to accompany them. 
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and with excessive delight she had pre- 
pared to follow their fortunes, with 
really anxious hope of being useful, and 
of contributing" to their comfort. 

The dreaded moment arrived. Evei 
thing was ready, and they left thi 
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Alice's mind was so completely engaged 
in the business of arranging every thing for 
their departure, and in endeavouring to 
aecure the comfort of her mother, that her 
grief was quite forgotten in the energy 
of the moment. It was not till she felt 
the motion of the carriage, and saw how 
rapidly it was carrying them away from. ^ 
Elm Grove, that the acute sense of her ■ 
unhappiness came over her. ^ 

To an indifferent observer she might 
almost have been, accused of want of 
feeling, so completely was she absorbed 
in preparations ; and the avidity with 
which she assisted in packing, and her 
anxiety to hnsten her mother into the 
carriage, might have confirmed the idea. 
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But when this was all over, and she found 
herself seated in a state of inactivity by 
her mother's side, then the reaction was 
most painful. She felt a cold chill rush 
over her whole frame ; she trembled with 
emotion as they passed through the gates 
of the park ; with streaming eyes she 
saw for the last time their pretty peaceful 
Tillage ; and she sunk back almost faint- 
ing, when the chaise drove past the 
chnrch in which was deposited the re- 
mains of her dear father. Indeed at that 
moment, the fortitude both of the mo- 
ther and daughter gave wa)', and for a 
time neither of them attempted to check 
their sorrow. 

Alice was the first to recover her calm- 
^neee, and much did she blame herself for 
I the weakness which had added to the 
sufferings of her mother. 

But although she could not excuse her- 
self, I think every one else will ; for we 
must reflect that poor Alice was still a 
mere child, and that, young as she was, 
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3he had acted the part of a woman — haJ 
been the sole directress of every thing- 
since her father's death. To spare Mrs. 
Seymour's feelings, she appeared to be 
endowed with supernatural understand- 
ing. She had interviews with gentlemeft 
on the subject of business j gave up to 
them her mother's accounts ; took inven- 
tories of their own immediate possessions 
at Elm Grove ; and, in short, acted in 
every way the part of an experienced ■ 
person. 

All those with whom she had any trans- 
actions were delighted with the collected, 
sensible, and lady-like manner with which 
she conducted herself, and astonishm 
with her acuteness and talent. 

Alice made for herself and mother 
many friends by her excellent conduct, 
and many offers were made to them to 
take up their abode in the houses of those 
considerate persons ; but Mrs. Seymour 
felt that her health would render her i 
burthen to strang-ers ; and she was alsa 
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Maxious that whilst she lived, she might 
Poes her daug"hter acquire habits of inde^ 
BpendeDCe, which poverty alone could 
■teach her. But this is a digression from 
mjij subject. I was endeavouring to ex- 
Peuse poor Alice's temporary weakness, 
■ by mentioning how much her mind had 
I Wen upon the stretch for the last few 
I weeks, how painfully she had been ex- 
^fited, and how firmly she had attempted 
I io repress all display of affliction in the 
Jpresence of her mother. But the heart 
I cannot always contain itself : its grief 
I must have vent, or it will break j perhapf 
I It was fortunate for Alice, that her tears 
* ftowed freely, thus in a measure relieving 
P her oppressed and perturbed spirit. 

At the end of a fatiguing day's jourhey 

they arrived at W , the place of thetf 

destination. '"''"- 

To minds occupied as theirs must have 

I been with the fond recollection of honied 

and with the deBolating"'BeM4 6(''^G^ 
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forlorn eituation, their arrival might weH' 
prove a raelanclioly moment. 

How unlike the welcome they werS 
accustomed to receive 1 Servants hasten^ 
ing to throw open the spacious doors, oln 
sequious attention, luxurious apartments, 
and, above ail, that delicious feeling- of 
returning home — to a happy and peacefid 
hotne / ' 

Much has been said and written upocf 
this favourite subject j there are verj* 
few, fortunatel)', who do not agree upoij 
it, and who do not associate feelings con- 
nected with the name of home, which 
approach almost to a sacred nature. 
There is something in its name, which 
goes at once to the heart, and kindles 
glow of delight. 

What is it that comforts and animal 
the mind of the soldier during his wear*-- 
some campaign ? It is the thought of 
home! What strengthens and invigo- 
rates the efforts of the toil-worn sailor 
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It is the distant view of his home ? He 
that is acquiring wealth and fame in a 
foreign land, stiffering from the effects of 
eliniate, separated from his nearest and 
dearest ties, is it not all for the happiness 
of returning in comfoTt and in aiHuence 
to his home ? 

A home Alice and her mother had left ; 
they had to create for themselves another 
Upon a very different model. 

It was late in the day when they ar- 

Tived at W '. After some difficultj', 

Alice made the post-hoy find out the 
lodging which Mr. Elliott had taken for 
them ; but it was not until she had 
knocked repeatedly, that a dirty slip-shod 
maid appeared at the door. 

Is this the house which was taken 
for Mrs. Seymour ?" cried Alice. 

Why, I believe there has been a first 
ijoor taken for a lodger ; but I will step 
in and ask mistress." 

Good heavens !" exclaimed Alice, 
has nothing been prepared — no fires 
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lighted — nothing arranged for my 
ther ?" 

" Why, bless me, luiss I you are so lal 
that I gave you up," vociferated the laa 
lady, who now made her appearand 
the door; a coarse, vulgar-looking wi4 
man, not more prepossessing in her aj|| 
pearance than the maid who belonged t 
her. " Why I expected you by the e 
o'clock coach ; and as you did not com 
I thought I would not waste coals, so I 
let out the fire ; but you can step into 
my parlour, till things be made a lit^qvj 
comfortable." H 

There was nothing else to be doostev] 
Alice, assisted by Sarah, almost lifted her 
exhausted mother out of the chaise, and 
supported her to the room, and placed 
her in a seat by the side of a very black- 
looking fire. The room was perfumei 
with the united fiimes of tobacco i 
brandy, and a coarse-looking man ■ 
seated in full possession of the apart- I 
ment. 
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ITfAiAlice trembled with emotion. How 
I was her mother to endure all this? She 

t her in order to look at their apart- 
l^nts, which consisted of a small bed- 
lofbom and a sitting-room adjoining, and, 
I Aough humble and meanly fnrnished, 
Lftill they appeared clean. Her first care 
i to have a fire made in the bed-room j 
B&he then, with Sarah, hastened to make 
ihe bed, and with the help of many 
(Aishions, which she had brought with 
■Iter, she flattered herself that her mother 
fWOuld rest in tolerable comfort. 

Mrs. Seymour was completely worn 
I oat ; and it was with difficidty she was 

nveyed to her chamber without faint- 
With intense anxiety, poor Alice 

t by her bedside, till at length fatigue, 
nd the effects of the anodyne whicb had 

ien administered to her, produced sleep, 
Eand she had the comfort of seeing her 
Imother calmly reposing. 

The longest and most miserable day 
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will have its end, and this wretched one 
at last closed ; night bringing to the un- 
fortunate mother and daughter a few 
hours oblivion of their griefs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The sleep of Alice, however, was not of 
long duration, and her mind was too 
busy to remain for any length of time 
inactive. Her first waking feelings were 
not enviable* Now was the reality of 
all that she had anticipated I For the 
first time in her life she opened her eyes, 
without their meeting every refinement 
which art could invent. 

Her own apartment at Elm Grove had 
been furnished after the taste of her 
father, and was a perfect bijoUi so exqui- 
site was its neatness and elegance. 

This morning the contrast was strik- 
ing. Her bed was a hard sofa, and the 
one on which Mrs. Seymour slept was a 

e2 
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camp-bed of no very large diinensioiij 
and scantily eupplied with curtains ; 
ahort, the room had altogether a lodgini 
house appearance, which was anything] 
but inviting. 

Alice was fearful of disturbing ,Jier 
mother, therefore unwillingly remained 
in her bed. She longed to be up, that 
she might endeavour to give the sittijiw;- 
room an air of something like comfort, 
but dreaded too much her waking.^ , ^ ^m 

" Sleep on, dearest mother," sighed sne^^P 
" and dream of happiness ; in dr-famB 
alone, I fear, you will ever again taste of 
it — and yet why should I say so ? God 
w^Q has a£9icted us, may rai^e| us fm 
again. On Him will I trust j, and 
Him I pray, that He will assist my efforts 
of usefulness to my mother. Ha^ she 
not. often told me, that ' the path of the 
Christiaji is never one of unmixed hap- 
piness ; a^d tjiat tie who himself put on 
g., crown of thorns, never intended th^t 
his fojloiyers should wear a, crovpn, of 
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Sowetsl He who has told yon to take 
up your cross and follow Him, well knew 
that you would not be able truly to fol- 
low him, without having daily crosses to 
take up. He who promised that if you 
Buffered you should reign with Him, loves 
us too dearly to withhold that which is 
so essentia] to the fitting us for himself. 
The Christian's course is from a cross to 
a crown ; not that we are obliged to 
seek misfortunes, but God forbid that we 
should shrink from them.' " 

These reflections gave strength and 
comfort to the mind of Alice ; and per- 
ceiving that her mother was awake, she 
cheerfully left her hard couch, and has- 
tened to commence the business of the 
day. 

With the assistance of Sarah, she con- 
trived to give their little drawing-room a 
habitable appearance ; their packages also 
had arrived from Elm Grove, and in 
them were many little comforts which 
Alice had requested for her mother. 
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Her great anxiety at this moment wi 
the want of a comfortable sofa for Mri' 
Seymour. The only one the apartments 
afforded, was that which she had con- 
verted into her hed the night before ; and 
Bhe knew that her mother's emaciated 
form would receive no ease by reclining 
upon so hard and uneasy a couch. She 
was in no small perplexity and distress ; 
and at length determined to sally forth, 
and endeavour to purchase one. But 
first of all, she thought she would ask 
the landlady the price of such an article 
of furniture. To her dismay, she waa 
told it could not be boug-ht under atleaflt 
five guineas. Poor Alice counted over 
the contents of her purse, and found tO 
her sorrow, that such a sum would leaT&.'i 
but a trifling remainder ; and they wei 
not to expect any further remittance for 
a month. What was she to do ? Hm 
eye at that moment rested upon a small 
box, which contained the few trinkets 
which they were permitted to take with 
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Ibem. Sbe opened it iin mediately, but 
ikesitated when she perceived they were 
all gifts from her father. She took out a 
chain. " Dear father 1" she said, kissing 
the little trinket, " you little imagined 
4irhen you gave me this, to what use it 
Would be applied I However," she con- 
dnued, checking with an effort her rising 
^notion, " if you are permitted to look 

wn upon your child, you will, I am 
^re, approve of this her act." 

She then prepared herself to go out, 

;ermined to sell thia ornament, and 
ith the money procure a sofa for her 
mother. 

Her- first visit was to an upholsterer's 
shop, where she saw a sofa which she 
considered calculated to give her mother 
ea$e. She promised to call again in the 
course of half an hour ; and then, with a 
sinking heart, bent her steps to a jewel- 
let's, which she had before passed. 
, She felt that it required some courage 
do what she so anxiously wished, and 
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faltered on the threshold of the dooiv 
almost tempted to return ; but then her 
mother's image rose to her im^inatioQ^ 
and she "went forward with a determiti^l 
step. ' '(! 

It was very early, and the shopm^i 
were arranging' the shop. Alice asked 
one of the young men if she could speak 
to Mr. Jackson, whose name she had 
seen on the door. The man said ihe 
hardly thought she could, as he did not 
suppose he was up, and advised her^ to 
call again. However, Alice's anxiety to 
get the affair settled was so g'reat, that 
she begged the young man would say that 
a person requested particularly to speal^ 
to him, 

Alice was not one who was easily to 
be withstood, and the shopman hastened 
to tell Mr. Jackson that a beautiful young 
lady wished to speak to him. He soon ap- 
peared, and Alice, with blushes of timi- 
dity, showed him her chain, and requested 
that he would become the purchaser of 
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JtJ. ' After carefully examining it, he 
offered Tier ten pounds, a sum very short 
•of its original price, but which she joy- 
fully accepted, and, with a light heart, 
bounded out of the shop, ordered the 
"Bofo to the lodgings, and in spirits which 
bke had not felt for weeks, returned home 
to continue her labours. 
' She did not intend to tell her motht-r 
what she had done, determining carefully 
tO' conceal from her every unnecessary 
■eare.' 

"' She found the landlady, though coarse 
bud vulgar, good-natured and inclined to 
J>e' civil ; indeed the manners of Ali6e 
irer^ sosweet and conciliating, that it must 
have required a heart of stone to havt 
<i7i^tood their fascination. 
brMra, Seymour found in her beloved 
jiaughter an attentive, assiduous atten- 
^nt : it was delightful to see how well 
flhe managed, and with what neatness and 
teotnfort erei-y thing was arranged. 
• The mother's admiration and astonieh- 
E 5 
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ment were extreme; she knew that the will 
to he useful would not be wanted ; but 
that a child who had been brought up in 
the lap of luxury, should be able to ac* 
commodate herself at once to so great 
change, was indeed praiseworthy, 

Mrs. Seymour could scarcely miss 
single comfort. She would often say,. 
" My dear Alice, remember the Bcan1 
nesB of our income." " 

Alice remembered this weUj and much 
did she ponder upon the subject. As 
long as their trinkets and valuable ward- 
robe remained, she knew that she had 
always the means of obtaining a supply 
of money ; but how to increase their 
pittance, was her frequent and anxious 
thought. 

Their expenses were small, for 
assisted by her young mistress did every 
thing ; and much would it have affected 
you to have seen this delicate Alice — this 
spoilt child of aflBuence — up before the 
break of day, engaged in the most menial 
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ISmployTnents : and yet when she made 
her appearance by her mother's bedside, 
flhe was as she had ever been, neat and 
elegant in her dress, her hair nicely ar- 
ranged, and looking as she used to do 
*hen she had just left the hands of an 
accomplished lady's-maid. 

Alice fancied that her mother was igno- 
jiant of all she did for her ; but she was 
mistaken. She well knew and fully ap- 
preciated these exertions ; but she was 
aware that her dear child was happy in 
her fancied ignorance, and as long aa she 
Haw that her health and spirits were im- 
proving under this new mode of life, she 
did not interfere, as she felt that in all 
probability this beloved child must look 
forward to a life of exertion, and to her 
O.wn energies she must be indebted for a 
subsistence. Harshly did this feeling 
grate upon the heart of the mother, and 
much did she struggle against the worldly 
ambition which had once mingled with 
her hopes for her beautiful, her highly- 
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gifted Alice. It required all the aid ofi I 
Heaven to humble her spirit on this onei I 
subject ; but that aid was vouchsafed tol | 
her earnest supplications. 

Mrs. Seymour had, unperceived hjr I 
herself, imbibed from her husband many 
of his views for Alice. Although she 
had warned him not to make too great 
an idol of this child, she herself had ail- 
lowed her to possess too much of her 
heart j and this had induced in her t 
overweening' desire to linger 
world. This feeling is eo natural, that ' 
it is scarcely to be blamed ; but let it be 
a warning to us all, to endeavour to think 
of earthly blessings as the loans of oul^ 
heavenly Father, which may be resume) 
whenever he thinks fit to call for them } 
for doubly will be felt the pang of disap- 
pointment, if it come unlooked-for, and , 
find us unprepared. 

Little did Mrs. Seymour anticipate thai 
poverty and labour would be the lot oQ 
Alice ; and that when she should leav$ 
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this TTorld, to the bounty of strang'ers 
must she commit this treasure, anil leave 
her destitute of everj thing-, save good- 
ness, talent, and that one inheritance 
which now might be her bane — beauty, 
almost unsurpassed. She trembled to 
think what she might be exposed to in her 
unfriended condition, and often thought 
oi Mr; Hareourt ; while the idea that 
his heart might he touched, sometimes 
afforded her a gleam of hope ; but then 
again the knowledge of his unbending 
character gave a chill to her remotest 
expectations. 

Alice had already commenced some 
fancy works, which she intended to offer 
for sale ; and Mrs. Seymour, when she 
was tolerably free from suffering, assisted 
her in these labours. Alice also exerted 
her talent in drawing, and her sketches 
were eagerly purchased at the libraries, 
as the genius which displayed itself in 
these little efforts were striking even to 
a common eye. 
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Vivid was the gleam of delight which 
flashed on her countenance, when she re-, 
ceived the sum paid to her for her draw- 
ings : and the shop-keepers to whom she 
consigned them, could not but feel inter- 
ested in the youthful, anxious bein^ who, 
with so enchanting an air, received thtf 
price of her labours. ' 

She found some difficulty in disposing* 
of her fancy works. However, one day 
when she was purchasing sortie trifle for 
a little design she had in contemplation, 
at the shop of the jeweller I have before 
mentioned, she obtained unexpected aaJ: 
sistance. I 

Mr. Jackson, who was himself serving 
her, had seemed always particularly" 
anxious to be polite to our heroine. The 
circumstance of her having sold so valu- 
able a chain, had induced him to make 
some inquiries about her ; and from the: 
person in whose bouse they lodged, ha 
heard enough of their history to satisfy 
him ; while the account of her conduct 
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iwtirds her mother filled him with the 
warmest admiration. His kind manner 
towardsAlice induced her to ask him ifhe 
thought he could put her into any way ol" 
disposing- of her work, and with a prompt- 
ness which waa much to the credit of 
his heart, he promised to send them 
to a friend in London, who would, he 
was certain, undertake to dispose of 
them. 

The expressive countenance of Alice, 
which beamed with a look of grateful joy, 
fully repaid him for his kindness. Mr. 
Jackson was himself a father, therefore 
he looked upon this sweet being with pe- 
culiar interest. 

Alice now worked with redoubled 
pleasure, and her receipts were very use- 
ful in their little establishment. 

In the present system of education, 
work is, I am sorry to say, much neglect- 
ed. There is so much to be done, so 
many accomplishments to acquire, that 
this most essential, most truly feminine 
acquirement is too often completely over- 
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looked. In ray opinion it is nearly of 
first-rate importance to give to every 
young female a taste and facility in this 
neglected art. In whatever situation of 
life a woman is destined to move, it has 
its use. To some as an amusement, to 
others as a most necessary and useful ac- 
quirement. It teaches neatness and ar- 
rangement, and in the confined life which 
it ifi the lot of most women to lead, it of/ 
cupies many an idle moment, which might: 
otherwise be listlessly squandered. In. 
illness it is a resource, and in many cas^ 
it has been the means of procuring an a^j 
dition to a limited income. 

I would advise every mother to culliVv 
vate a taste for work in her daughter-^in 
whatever situation ehe may be; ibr ^j^ 
though she may never be called upon ^J 
Alice, was, to work for her bread, yie^,^ 
am convinced that, in a general way,. i\(^j 
part , of a womun's education becomes 
more useful to her as a mother and rai^ 
tress c^ n family, than a lady-like use ^ 
her needle. 
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Mhs. Sefmour had been tolerably free 
from any severe attack since her arrival 

at W , and Alice was really flattering 

herself that she was deriving benefit from 
the sea air, when her hopes were frus- 
trated by her mother being seized by a 
violent paroxysm of her disorder. 

She struggled with the disease for some 

ys, in the hope of its abating- without 

the aid of medical advice j but at last 

yielded to the earnest prayers of her 

daughter to send for a physician. 

Alice sent to Mr. Jackson to request 
that he would recommend the most skil- 
ful practitioner the place afforded, and 
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accordingly Dr. Wilmot arrived almoi 
immediately, and administered euccei 
fully to Mrs. Seymour's present suffer* 
ings. 

She had a private interview with hiniri 
and fully convinced the worthy doctoi 
that she was perfectly aware how coi 
pletely hopeless was her case, which it 
was impossible for him to deny ; he, how- 
ever, assured her, that the danger was not 
immediate. 

" My life is now of the utmost imporl 
ance to my child, and I would for h 
sake gladly prolong it ■" said Mrs. Sey-ftj 
mourto the sensible and feeling physician j'- 
" but Alice must not be totally blind to 
my danger. Her affection towards me, 
poor child I is so completely engrossing, 
that should I be removed suddenly from 
this world, God only knows how she 
would be able to support the blow. Pray, 
Sir, be kind enough, gently, to prepare 
her for my danger." 

Dr. Wilmot promised that he would di 
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; but when he went into the next room, 
I and found the anxious g"irl pale with emo- 
[ tion and suspense, his heart failed liim, 
L«nd he could not give the cruel blow. 
He had been prepared to be interested 
J the widow and her daughter ; but their 
li^pearance and nianners far surpassed 
ripbat he expected to meet. After some 
I conversation with Alice he took his leave, 
Itod on her offering a fee, he accepted it, 
rlbut added, that in future they must con- 
Ittder him as a friend ; and scarcely a day 
I passed that be did not visit them, proving 
I by his kindness a most valuable consola- 
' tion. 

When Alice returned to her mother's 

room, Mrs. Seymour immediately per- 

leived that nothing had been said to give 

■fier pain ; on the contrary, she appeared 

I high spirits, full of praise of the kind 

Doctor Wilmot, and with all the buoyancy 

f hope, 60 easily excited in the breast of 

fcouth, she repeated what he had said upon 

! subject of the efficacy of warm sea- 
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baths to persons labouring under the sanie 
complaint as the one from which Mrsi 
Seymour suffered. 

Her mother smiled, but shook her 
head ; Alice's countenance fell, and tears 
were rushing' to her eyes : Mrs. Seymour 
kissed her ; she could not bear to chace 
those smiles which were like gleams of 
sunshine to her heart. 

The mind of Alice, however, was full 
of the idea of the warm baths, and she 
could talk of nothing- else, until Mrs. Sey- 
mour said, — " My dear child, I do not 
think they would be of much service to 
me ; besides which, you are not aware, my 
love, of the expense of such a remedy ; I 
could not afford to try it." 

An expression of deep sadness passed 
over the countenance of Alice, her spirits 
were subdued, and she could not exert 
herself to be cheerful during the rest of 
the day. 

The succeeding morning Mrs. Seymour 
was considerably better, and she desired 
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Alice to take a little walk, as she looked 
pale from the confinement which she had 
endured during her illness. 
; Alice always implicitly obeyed her mo- 
ijier ; she therefore, although busily em- 
ployed in finishing a drawing, instantly 
|)i;epar£d for her usual walk, which was 
}tp and down the row of houses where 
they lived. 

|l, After having* walked Bome time, she 
recollected that she wanted some pencils 
aj a shop in the next street, and deter- 
Pljped to go thither. 

,, , ^Vhilst passing by a house she heard the 
fpund of a well-known piece of music 
played , upon a piano-forte ; the window 
was partly open, and attracted by tlie 
Spund, she looked in, and saw a young 
^dy seated at the instrument, and a mas- 
(ter, instructing her. 

I, , Curiosity, or some other impulse, led 
her to look at the name on the door-plate, 
^j\d she saw inscribed upon it, " Mr. 
(^i|i;ri|pr», Professor of.Mnsic."— 'M, wish 
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I could obtain some scholars I" sighed 
Alice to herself; " Mama might then 
afford to take Bome baths." 

At the shop where she purchased her 
drawing materialB, she made some inqui- 
ries respecting Mr. Turner, and learnt 
that he was employed by the first families 
in the place, and that he was at that mo- 
ment in some distress, having lost his 
assistant ; and his business was so exten- 
sive that he could not possibly go on wil 
out one. 

A new light darted into the mind ol 
Alice. Might not she offer hereeK in that 
capacity ? 

This idea had now seized upon her 
imagination, and she could think of no- 
thing else, while it even prevented her 
sleeping. She turned her plan over in 
her own mind in a thousand ways, and at 
last determined to call upon Mr. Turner, 
and offer herself to him as his assistant. 
She remembered that her music-master 
London had one who used to instruct 
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beginners j and although conficious pride 
whispered to lier, thut her abilities wera 
equal to onj/ pupil, gladly would sbe un- 
dertake any specieB of drudgery whicb 
eouid secure to her so great a reward. 

The next day she proposed taking her 
Bccastomed walk, and with a beating 
heart went to the house of Mr. Turner, 
knocked, and was immediately admitted 
and shown into a sittiug-room. The first 
objects which met ber eye, were a grand 
piano-forte and harp ; she was ashamed of 
the weakness of which she felt herself 
guilty, in being overcome by the sight of 
these inanimate objects : but Alice was 
enthusiastically fond of music ; and there 
was something connected with it which 
always brought her father to her recollec- 
tion, as she had not seen an instrument 
since she left Elm Grove. 

Mr. Turner soon entered the room, and 
requested to know her business with him. 
Alice conquered her rising emotion, and 
immediately entered upon the subject, 
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which was so near her heart. She told 
him, without any disguise, that she was 
anxious to be of use to her mother, wha- i 
was in distressed circumstances ; and theri 
proposed herself to him as his assistant i 
teaching music. 

Mr. Turner looked still more 
prised. Alice appeared so very young," 
that he doubted whether she was equal to 
such an undertaking, and he hesitated) 
not knowing what to say, for he saw 1 
look of suspense and hope, and felt eoM 
to grieve her. But what was to be done ? 
— it was cruel to raise expectations which 
he did not imagine he could realize. He 
then said, he feared the situation would 
be too much for her — that he required an 
experienced person, and that her extrem 
youth would be an obstacle ; in short, 
endeavoured as kindly as possible to ^ 
rid of her ; but Alice was not bo Boon.< 
be repulsed. 

" Sir," she said, imploringly j " I t 
obliged to speak for myself, for t 
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bo one here to whom I can apply for a 
reference ; but if you will consent to hear 
Ve play, I believe you will consider nie 
>o contemptible performer on the harp, 
tte piano-forte, or the guitar. My nias- 
fers" — and here she mentioned the distin- 
gaished names of her instructors — " will, 
I am sure, if you think it necessary to ap- 
ply to them, speak favourably of Miss 
Seymour. Will you allow me to play to 
jtou?" 

She then went to the harp and com- 
menced a prelude ; but here again the 
spirits of Alice gave way : the sound she 
produced was to her excited feelings like 
Ahe voice of her father speaking to her 
from hia grave. She in vain endeavoured 
to proceed ; she faltered and hesitated, 
«ad at last burst into a violent flood of 
tears. 

Mr. Turner, wholly unprepared for 
B&ch a scene, was quite at a loss what to 
ido. He saw by her appearance that she 
was in a superior situation of life ; and, 
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possessed of a compassionate disposition, 
he felt grieved for the sorrow which she 
exhibited, and could not avoid being- im- 
mediately interested by her great beauty 
and extreme youth. He thought he had 
better call his wife, who he imagined 
might be more able to calm her agitation. 
He accordingly brought Mrs. Turner into 
the room, who, in the most maternal 
manner, endeavoured to sooth the weep- 
ing girl ; and her kind efforts were si 
successful. 

Alice then apologized for the trouble 
she had occasioned, and requested Mrs. 
Turner would only listen to her for a few 
moments. She then briefly told her the 
outlines of her sad story, mentioned how 
much pains and trouble had been bestow- 
ed upon her musical talents, and how fer- 
vently she wished now to make them the 
means of benefiting her mother's situation. 

Mrs. Turner was affected by this touch- 
ing and artless tale. She had once a 
daughter, who was taken from them at 
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the ^e of Alice ; and the remembrance of 
this child, recalled to Mrs. Turner's mind 
by the appearance of our heroine, power- 
fully excited her sympathy. She took her 
husband aside, and a few words said in a 
low tone appeared to have an instanta- 
neous effect upon his feelings j for he ap- 
proached Alice with much kindness, and 
said, " My dear young lady, I shall be 
happy to hear you play, that I may judge 
of your musical abilities." 

Mrs. Turner knew well how to move 
his heart with compassion towards this 
amiable girl. She had merely whispered 
to him — " Our poor Mary was just her 
age : had she lived, and had she been de- 
prived of you, might not her situation 
have been similar to the one before us ?" 
She had struck the right chord, and it 
vibrated to his heart I 

Alice instantly obeyed the summons, 
and no weakness interfered this time with 
her performance. Mr. Turner listened 
to her with delight and surprise ; he had 
p2 
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never heard so exquisite a private per- 
former ; genius shone resplendent, aided 
by a scientific knowledge of the art. 

When she had finished a most brilliant 
piece of music on the harp, she opened 
the piano, and equally charmed him upon 
that instrument ; and concluded by sing- 
ing in so sweet a manner, that it was Mr. 
Turner now who was affected ; and when 
he looked at the young and almost in- 
spired musician before him, he could 
scarcely controul tears of admiration and 
pity. Her father must indeed have been 
proud of such a child, and her mother — 
what an anxious treasure she must now j 
be to her ! i Sm 

Mr. Turner was now fully aware hov^ 
valuable her services would be to him, 
and gladly proposed terms, which to her 
appeared riches. Joyfully did her ani- 
mated countenance beam, and gratefully 
did she press the hand of Mrs. Turner for 
her kind intercession in her behalf. The 
good woman felt already great affection 
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for her young acquaintance, and rejoiced 
in the happiness to which she had been 
instrumental. 

The only object now to be gained was 
her mother's sanction to the plan. Alice 
trembled a little when she thought of pro- 
posing it to her, and felt a misgiving' at 
her heart that she would not approve of 
it ; however, hoping she might eventu- 
^ly combat her objections, she hastened 
hbme. 

• ' Mrs. Seymour had been alarmed by the 
length of her absence, and immediately 
saw by her flushed complexion that some- 
thing unusual had occurred. In dread 
she questioned her, and Alice told her 
story. 

1 shall leave the result of her commu- 
nication for my next chapter j but Alice 
suffered no slight degree of suspense un- 
til the next morning, Mrs. Seymour hav- 
ing told her that she must have time to 
consider so important a subject. ,i\ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Although the mind of Mrs. Seymour ' 
was unaffectedly humble in every thing 
which concerned herself, feeling that for- 
tune, rank, and genius were rich gifts, 
though, as appertaining to this world, pe- 
rishable and of secondary consideration ; 
but even supposing them less fluctuating 
and evanescent — throwing as they do a 
certain degree of splendour round a child 
of dust ; still must his dependence and fee- 
bleness be felt and betrayed. She knew 
that unqualified submission to the will of 
God is a most positive duty ; why should 
she then feel faint under this tribulation ? 
Why should she, who so solemnly recog- 
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nized the authority, wisdom, and g-oodnesa 
of God, shrink from this trial ? 

It was the latent feeling of maternal 
pride and of situation, the last spark of 
that passion left in her heart ; but it was 
to be extinguished, and Mrs. Seymour 
felt that it was not to be done without a 
struggle. 

Alice wa3 now about to enter the 
world ; not as once she had fondly anti- 
cipated, surrounded by all the advantages 
which her station in life would have se- 
cured to her ; but alone and unprotected, 
in the humble situation of a teacher of 
music. 

It was not altogether from that small 
portion of venal pride which still mingled 
with her better feelings ; but it was ma- 
ternal solicitude which filled the heart of 
Mrs. Seymour with overwhelming anguish. 
She remembered the excessive beauty of 
her child, her talents ; and instead of its 
producing those feelings of delight which 
they formerly created in her breast, they 
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tortured her imagination. To what temp- 
tations they might now expose her I 

How often are we called upon to wit- 
ness the destruction of our fondest wishes 
and our brightest hopes I Our dreams of 
earthly happiness vanish as the morning 
dew, and mortal comforts drop like 
withering flowers j but in the midst ofhia 
judgments the Almighty " remembereth 
mercy," and he who could convey unseen 
supplies into " the little cruise," and who 
suffered not " the harrel of meal to fail,"' 
can still speak comfort to the sorrowing 
heart. Mrs. Seymour looked up to hea- 
ven for support, and soon her heart felt 
soothed and comforted ; and she was able 
to say, " Not my will, Lord, but thine' 
be done," O then, when woes gather 
round us, and calamities pour in like a 
fill! tide, let us with confidence " lay hold 
on God ;" — let us remember that eveai 
these bitter sorrows are administered 
the hand of infinite love, that we may 
brought to him. 
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• Mrs. Seymour, in the solitude of her 
chamber, humbled and brought low her 
heart ; and in that one night of severe 
conflict, gained a victory over her last re- 
gaining human frailty. She gave her 
child completely to the care ofherhea- 
yenly Parent, and she felt secure in his 
love. Afflictions she knew might be the 
lot of Alice, privations and humiliations ; 
but she hoped and prayed that they might 
all tend to the improvement of her heart. 
She thanked God for the virtuous feelings 
which beamed in every action of her 
daughter, and trusted that blessings might 
accompany her undertakings. 

Precious indeed are the privileges of 
(hose who cast all their cares upon God. 
The earth may shake, the pillars of the 
world may tremble under us, the coun- 
tenance of the heavens may be appalled, 
the sun may lose his light, the moon its 
beauty, and the stars their glory ; but con- 
;Cerning the man who trusteth in God, he 
lowa in whom he has believed ; he is 
f5 
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not ignorant whose precious blood has 
been shed for him j he hath a shepherd ! 
fiill of kindness, full of care, full of | 
power." 

When Mrs. Seymour saw her daughter ' 
the next morning, she told her, that she 
might " go and prosper ;" requesting, 
however, that she might have an inter- ■ 
view with Mr. Turner, previous to hevf 
entering upon her new employment. " 

Mr. Turner promptly obeyed her sum- 
mons ; and Mrs. Seymour, in that earnest 
manner which a parent alone can appre. 
ciate, commended her child to his care, 
and he promised with sincerity to watch 
over her, and to be most careful of the 
society into which she should be thrown. 

Alice is now before us as the active J 
assistant of Mr. Turner. Patient, inde^J 
fatigable, and clever, her whole energies ' 
were exerted in the business. At first, 
her extreme youth surprised and disap- 
pointed the parents and friends of heeJ 
pupils ; it appeared impossible that one s 
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young; could have the patience necessary 
for so arduous an employment. But Alice 
was possessed of the sweetest temper ; and 
her love for children was so great, that 
she made every allowance for any little 
want of attention or ability which she dis- 
covered in her scholars. Her kindness 
won all their hearts, and she made the 
lessons so agreeable, that her arrival was 
hailed in every family as a moment of 
pleasure. Her method was also excellent, 
therefore the progress they made was ge- 
nerally so rapid as to delight the parents, 
and to secure for her the highest enco- 
miums from Mr. Turner, whose pride in 
his young protegee every day became 
greater. Her instruction was not con- 
fined to the younger branches of Mr. Tur- 
ner's pupils. She taught the harp to many 
who were more advanced, and the guitar 
without any other assistance, as there was 

no one but herself in W who g^ve 

lessons upon that instrument. She might 
have been constantly employed j but Mrs. 
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Seymour, fearing- lest her health should 
suffer, insisted on her labours being 
abridged. 

Alice's spirits were never better than 
at this present moment. The income i 
which she derived from her exertions, 
enabled her to add ao much to the com- 
fort of ber mother, that her satisfaction 
was unbounded. 

To please ber daughter, Mrs. Seymour ' 
consented to take the warm baths j and 
also, when the weather permitted, she 
gratified her child by going out in a little 
carriage at an hour when she was unoc- 
cupied, and could accompany her mother; 
and poor Alice fed herself with the de- ■ 
lightful hope that she was really improvin|; I 
in health. 

Mrs. Seymour endeavoured to think saJ 
also ; her dear child she saw so trem*-l 
blingly anxious upon the subject — so de^l 
voted to her interest, that she would havsi 
been ungrateful to her love, if she had! 
not appeared to appreciate those advanJ 
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tages wbich she laboured to acquire for 
her. To reward her for her filial piety, 
Mrs. Seymour always endeavoured to 
look cheerful when she returned home 
afler the fatigue of teaching j and as Alice 
was not with her mother for a great por- 
tion of the day, she flattered herself that 
this cheerfulness was the result of im- 
proved health. 

Sarah Browne was now of the utmost 
use to Mrs. Seymour. In the absence of 
Alice she sat with her, and she soon dis- 
covered that she possessed a fund of good 
sense and acuteness. Mrs, Seymour took 
pains to improve her mind, and never was 
there a more grateful being than Sarah. 
Her attachment to her mistress and 
her daughter was sincere j and her great 
fear was, that she did not do enough for 
them ; and when she witnessed the labours 
of Alice, she felt dissatisfied with her own 
efforts. 

I wish you would now pause and make 
a few reflections upon the subject before 
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you, my young readers, and you particu- 
larly, my dear children. I make no doubt 
that there are few, if any, of those who 
will read this little book, who are not en- 
joying the advantages of a careful educa» 
tion — whose parents ai'e not doing every 
thing in their power to make you well- 
informed and accomplished. To some 
the power of bestowing an expensive edu- 
cation is easy ; affluence and opportunity 
may facilitate the undertaking : but to 
others the case is different. How often 
do we see parents sacrificing every thing 
to the benefit of their children ; curtailing 
their own comforts, altering their habits 
of life, with the anxious hope of render- 
ing their children distinguished members 
of society ; and how constantly do we see 
the gifts of education perverted and 
thrown away 1 After hundreds have been 
spent upon a young person, of what avaU 
is the useless expenditure of time and 
trouble ? On quitting the school-room, 
most of the hard-earned knowledge and 
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accomplishments are left behind as useless 
and troublesome to the possessor, or if 
carried away, are often made use of 
merely as ornamental trappings to attract 
admiration. Not generally, 1 grieve to 
say, do these acquirements serve to im- 
prove the mind, or prove the solace of 
those parents who have been the means 
of bestowing them. Superior intellectual 
endowments, talents, and accomplish- 
ments, are all precious gifts, of which a 
solemn account must be one day rendered. 
We ought not to be satisfied with the 
mere possession of these treasures, but be 
anxious to apply them to their legitimate 
purpose. Let us keep in mind the para- 
ble of the ten talents ; it furnishes a pow- 
erful stimulus, and an awful warning to 
the highly gifted. 

To Alice, how rich were the treasures 
of a cultivated mind ! — how truly did she 
estimate these talents, the gift of her God, 
" as pearls of great price I" No vanity 
mingled with these feelings ; she knew 
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that she possessed, them, and blessed the 
hand which had bestowed such treasures. 
The lot of Alice may not resemble 
yours J but that is no reason why youi 
should not cultivate habits of active ust 
fulness ; and beware of imagining-, because 
you can yet do little in the service of your 
fellow-creatures, that you are therefore ■ 
justified in doing nothing-. We none of ui 
know when the evil days may come. 

To you who are in the higher statiooj 
of life, your talents are as valuable as t 
you who are in a less exalted sphere ; and 
to the Almighty, the account you will 
have to give will be the same. Whether 
your portion of talents is liberal or si 
the obligation to cultivate that portion s 
precisely equal j and the same awful con-n 
sequences must arise from their neglect o 
perversion. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Alice, in her different walks from the 
several ' houses of her pupils, had fre- 
quently met an old gentleman who at- 
tracted her attention from the extraordi- 
nary manner in which he observed her, 
as well as from her having some recol- 
lection of his figure, though she could 
not recall where she had before seen him. 
Absorbed, as her mind generally was, in 
the business with which she was about to 
be engaged, she could not avoid being 
both embarrassed and distressed by his 
earnest gaze ; sometimes she almost felt 
afraid, as he appeared to watch her move- 
ments and often followed her. 

She did not mention the circumstance 
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to her mother, from the fear of alarming 
her i but it made her almost dread the 
time when she was obliged to leave the 
bouse. 

One day, as she was giving a lesson 
a young lady, he entered the room. 
Alice felt an involuntary shudder, and 
concealed herself as much as possible be- 
hind her pupil and the harp. But this 
did not shield her from the observation 
of her tormentor, who walked up to her, 
and said in a most abrupt manner, " Well, 
which do you think the most agreeable 
— teaching or being a fine lady 

Alice trembled, and was silent. The 
unfeeling man then proceeded to sai 
" How is your mother ?" 

Alice answered, in a low voice, 
she was pretty well. 

" You need not answer me as if yorf 
thought I was going to eat you up," he 
said, most harshly. " You ought to be 
much obliged to me for troubling myt 
about your mother." 
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The indignant feelinga of Alice were 
BOW roused. The slightest disrespect 
offered to her mother produced sparks of 
anger, which nothing else could have 
ignited. She coloured, but did not reply ; 
although her beautiful and expressive 
eyes flashed with a moment's fire, which 
was, however, almost immediately extin- 
g^shed by a flood of tears. 

She felt that she was for the first time 
in her life subjected to the insults of 
strangers, and that her unprotected situa- 
tion exposed her to such an indignity. 

The lady, in whose house she was 
teaching, looked surprised and angry, and 
said, " I believe, Sir, your business is with 
me, and I shall esteem it a favour if you 
will not interrupt my daughter's lesson •" 
and then taking him into an adjoining 
room, she gave a slight outline of the his- 
tory of Alice, finishing by speaking highly 
in her praise, and mentioned with much 
admiration her devoted attention and 
beautiful behaviour towards her sick mo- 
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ther. The strange man listened with at^ 
tention, and when the lady had iinishea 
speaking, walked abruptly out of 
room. 

Mrs. M then went to Alice, 

taking her kindly by the hand, said, " M] 
dear Miss Seymour, I hope you have ni 
been distressed by that eccentric beingJ 
No one minds his coarse speeches ; and 
the only way to manage him is not to 
appear to feel his disagreeable manner." 

Notwithstanding the kindness of h( 
friends, Alice prepared to return home 
with spirits much depressed. This was 
her first lesson, poor child, in humility. 
Her heart was not accustomed to the 
frowns of the world, for hitherto she had 
but met the smile of encouragement. 'L 

"Wealth is power," and fortune him 
secured for her every thing that it pro^I 
duces ; therefore, perhaps without know- 
ing it, Alice may have been a little spoilt 
by its deluding influence. There might 
have been a small portion of pride — of 
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Belf-esteem still clinging- to her heart ; 
iowever, nothing so forcibly corrects the 
mind, or gives such premature experience, 
•as adversity. 

On her return to her home, she was 
obliged to pass the public walk. There she 
saw happy children ; some walking with 
their parents, some with their govern- 
. ©sses, seemingly full of life and happiness. 
She looked at them with feelings almost 
of envy. Some of the younger little ones 
vere sporting on the sands, some with 
their hoops, others upon donkeys. The 
■Bcenewas altogether one of enjoyment. 
/She felt angry with herself for the feelings 
which it excited in her breast ; but in the 
gloomy mood which pervaded her spirits 
rat this moment, every thing appeared to 
^nspire to give her pain, and to over- 
-whelm her. Just then, she saw at the 
door of a house she was passing, a young 
girl joyfully equipped for a ride, her eyes 
sparkling with ])leasure. By her side 
^^ood a gentleman, whom Alice supposed 
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must be her father. Presently a pony 
was led to the door, with other horses, 
and she saw the happy girl lifted upon 
it by her father, and, accompanied by him, 
she saw her gallop off. With what pa- 
rental pride did the gentleman look at 
his little girl ! and with what respectful 
attention did the old groom watch the 
movements of his young mistress 

Did this little scene recall any recol- 
lections in the heart of Alice ? Y( 
poor child I with eyes streaming wi( 
tears, she stood fascinated to the spot. 

"Happy glrll" said she, "may yow 
never lose the blessings you enjoy. If 
you only knew what it was to want a 
father's care and love, how would you 
prize every look, every word from that 
loved being ; you would consider every 
moment sacred which you passed in his 
society ; never would you afflict him by 
the slightest fault. How doubly bitter 
— how insupportable would my feelings 
now be, if I could recall any act of mine 
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which has caused sorrow to my father I 
God in his mercy has spared me that 
misery 1" 

She went home with a head-ache, 
caused by the ag'itation of her spirits. 
This formed an excuse for her going 
early to bed ; and it was in the silence of 
her chamber, that Alice took a retro- 
spective view of the events of the past 
day } and she felt that she was still de- 
ficient of one great requisite for her pre- 
sent state of life. She knew that if she 
was po^essed of a greater portion of 
deep humility, she would be better able 
to go through the trials which it had 
pleased the Almighty should be her lot. 
She felt that her pride had been mortified, 
and from the existence of that feeling 
much of what she had experienced had 
arisen. She knew that she must have 
nothing to do with such a passion, in 
order that she might be proof against 
every trial in future. 

The arrows which would tear and ran- 
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kle in the heart where pride is cherished, 
fall harmless at the feet of the humble. 
They are strangers to the painful con- 
flicts, the hourly provocations, the thoi 
sand heart-aches, to which pride is 
posed. Earnestly then, my children, do 
I recommend to your cultivation that 
Christian quality, humility. I entreat 
you to believe that it is peculiarly advan- 
tageous to an age, when little knowledge 
and no experience can have been 
quired ; and that it will contribute esse) 
tially to your happiness and estimation in 
society. It will spare you from many a 
painful feeling, and shield you from the 
attacks of scorn. 

The next morning Mr. Turner arrivei 
early to inform Alice that he had another 
pupil for her, who was the only daughter 

of Lord and Lady G ■ ; and 

she would meet him at their house 
twelve o'clock. 

At that hour she went to the housi 
to which Mr. Turner had directed 
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and felt pleasure in discovering in her 

new scholar, the interesting girl she had 

observed the preceding day with so much 

btmotion ; indeed, her introduction to this 

^^bmily proved a permanent source of ad- 

Bvantag'e and happiness to our heroine. 

H - Lord and Lady G were both ex- 

* cellent people, and their daughter Lady 
Emma was a charming girl. They had 
been unfortunate in losing many children, 
LjBnd this one daughter, and a son some 
Bwears older, who was at college, were 
their only remaining treasures; but Lady 
Emma's health was very delicate, and this 
was to them a source of considerable 
inxiety, rendered more acute by the 
losses they had already sustained. 

Alice spared no pains to improve her 
knowledge of music j and every day ap- 
peared to add new strength to the interest 
her new friends felt for the young in- 
structress ; and her attachment and ad- 
miration for thera was great. 

One morning, after the music lessons 
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were over. Lady G , in the course of' 

conversation, inquired of Alice whether 
she knew of any g'ood dancing-master, 
as she wished Lady Emma to have some 
instructions. Alice was not able to give 
any information upon the subject ; but 
she could not help making many reflec- 
tions on the question. She thought of 
her own abilities in that art, and well re- 
collected a speech of D'Egville's, which 
he had more than once made to 
'■ ! quel dommage que vous soyez, 
demoiselle Seymour, vousjeriez ma for- 
tune si vous n'etiez qu'une pauvrefiUe."* 

Why should she not offer her services 
to Lady Emma ? She was sure she 
would be able to teach her very well, 
after all the pains and expense which had 
been bestowed upon her dancing. I 

She recollected finding in some of thffl*' 
packages from Elm Grove, the little tam- 
borine with which she used to perform a 

* This speech was really made by Monsieur D'B 
ville to a young Mend of the Author. 
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d&nce — that well-known, graceful pas 
aeul, very familiar to all Monsieur D'Eg- 
Tille's pupils ; and on the following day 
prepared herself for dancing, modestly 

telling' Lady G that should her style 

be approved by her, most happy should 
riie be to do her best to instruct Lady 
£mma. 

Accompanied by Mr. Turner, whose 
assistance she had requested to play for 
her, she commenced the dance in which 
D'Egvitle had taken so much pains to 
perfect her. As she stood, scarcely 
touching the ground she trod upon, with 
the tamborine gracefully held above her 
bead, she seemed a model of youthful 
grace; and her description recalls to mv 
" mind's eye" another of the professor's 
scholars whom I once knew. She was a 
beautiful girl about fifteen, tall and ele- 
gantly formed, graceful and sylph-liko in 
every movement ; she used to dance in 
order to delight a doatiug mother, who 
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did not, alas ! live to see this openinj 
bud expand to full perfection, but t 
snatched by the hand of mercy from t 
world of disappointment. 

Alice acquitted herself of this per^J 
formance in a manner which surprise! 

and delighted Lady G , who joyfull 

accepted her proposal of teaching 
daughter. Indeed, so great an acquiw 
tion did she consider her, that willingljB 
would she have made it worth her whilaJ 
to have given up all her time to Ladj^ 
Emma ; but Alice would not in grati- 
tude desert her kind friend, Mr. Turner, 
to whom her services were invaluable, 
and whose goodness to her had been ■ 
almost parental ; besides this, she could J 
not spare more time from her mother,' J 
who would greatly miss her, 

Alice continued often to meet the ex« I 
traordinary old gentleman who had so I 
deeply annoyed her ; but she had schooled | 
her heart from feeling any further resent- J 
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' Jbent ag-ainst him, and she fancied that 
his countenance was less severe, and that 
he looked at her with more kindness. 

One day she was purchasing some 
grapes for her mother, and he entered 
the shop. He watched her for some 
t time, and at last said, "You seem very- 
particular in your choice of those grapes ; 
I suppose you are very fond of them." 

Alice could scarcely forhear smiling at 
this abrupt question, but answered civilly, 
" They are not for myself, Sir." 

" Who are they for, then ?" he inquired 
' hastily. 

" My mother ;" and she looked grave 
as she replied, recollecting his manner of 
I speaking of her mother on a former oc- 
I ' casion, 

" How is your mother ?" added he, in 
a kind tone of voice. 
, *' She is only pretty well," sighed 
Alice. 

" And does she really like grapes ?" 
" Very much, Sir ; they are the only 
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nourishment she at all relishes ; indeed, 
she eats very little else. Tea and jellies 
are her chief support." 

" I believe you are a good girl, after 
all I" exclaimed this eccentric heing ; 
" and I will thank you not to look so 
frightened at me in future. Perhaps 
some of these days you will know more 
of me. Good day." And he walked ofiF, 
leaving Alice surprised, and almost amused 
by his abruptness and singularity. 

A few days after, a most splendid sup; 
ply of grapes were sent to Mrs. Seymour, 
and a chest of expensive tea. The 
porter who delivered them was desired 
to say that they came from a friend. The 
suspicions of Alice immediately reverted 
to the "old gentleman ;" but as she had 
never mentioned him to her mother, she 
forbore to make any remarks. Fronir 
this time they were regularly suppli 
with choice fruit. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



IpMrs^SeTmour had now an anxiety about 
her daughter, it was lest she should be 
rendered vain j for her talents, her4>eaut7, 
and modesty, and, above all, the devotion 
which she evinced towards her mother, 

rendered her very conspicuous in W . 

Every one was desirous to secure her 
instruction for their daughters, as she was 
looked upon as a species of prodigy; 
while the most enthusiastic compliments, 
and refined flattery, were poured into her 
innocent ear. 

Alice, with all her perfections, could 
not quite pass through this ordeal with- 
out being a little infected with that feel- 
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ing which is so inherent in human na^j 
ture — I mean vanity. Admiration is such.J 
luxurious food, that although an acquired i 
taste, it becomes at last necessary to the 
happiness of those who have partaken 
larg-ely of its delights. 

Much did Mrs. Seymour dread this fot 
her child, who in many instances, by si 
little word, betrayed a token that adula-J 
tion had made a slight impression upoa J 
her mind. We must not think harshly o£l 
our Afice for betraying this weakness J J 
perfection cannot be expected in any morJ I 
tal, much less in a girl of fifteen. 

Mrs, Seymour watched for an oppor* J 
tunity to admonish her upon this subject^,] 
and to open her eyes to the weakness and J 
emj)tiness of vanity. 

One morning when she was dressing'^ 
her mother, who was in bed, heard '. 
say, " Sarah, I think I must curl my hainj 
I heard a lady say to another, she thoughil 
I should look so well in ringlets. Do I 
you know, that I had not the least idea J 
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i was good-looking- ; but I suppose I 
must be, for I often now hear people say 
' And immediiitely ehe walked to the 
glass, and examined ber beautiful features 
with much complacency. 

" What did I hear you say?" inquired 
Mrs. Seymour. Alice blushed, and for 
&e first time in her life, felt ashamed to 
encounter her mother's eye. 

' Mama, I was talking great nonsense j 
but I really did not think that you were 

.ening to me." 

" Alice, come here and sit down by 
me, and let me have a little conversation 
iWith you, I am sorry to hear you say, 
that you uttered any sentiment which you 
would rather I should not have heard ; 
for much does it grieve me to think, my 
Alice — my almost perfect child — could 
possess a feeling which 1 should condemn. 
I have seen for some time with uneasi- 
ness, that the applause of the world has 
elated you ; for believe me, my child, it 
is a dangerous feeling. You have been 
G 5 
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to me more than a daughter, and yonr 
conduct has been such as to command the 
warmest gratitude from your mother. I 
flattered myself that you would have been 
satisfied by knowing that you possessed 
her approbation ; but I grieve to see that 
the admiration of others is a source of 
such pleasure, and that to hear your vir- 
tues extolled has become so great a gra- 
tification. Vanity is a frailty which clings 
to the human heart j the wisest persons 
are liable to it ; and with a vitality which 
seems to baffle every efl"ort, it is closely 
interwoven with our nature. But what 
is it that we are vain of ? Are we not 
beings of yesterday, whose days on earth 
are but a shadow? The sport of an 
accident— the victim of disease — the prey 
of death : and is not vanity in such a 
being, with faculties thus bounded, with 
powers thus feeble, most absurd and 
wicked ? Seek that feeling of satisfaction 
which your consciousness of doing right 
will afford you. Seek the praise of God> 
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and not of man. Consider the gifts of 
b^uty, talent, and health, as gifts kindly 
bestowed from above ; and those on whom 
Providence has showered a profusion of 
its blessing's, let thera rejoice with trem- 
Wing- ; " for unto whom much is given, 
much shall be required." Let nie entreat 
]rou, ray child, to guard against the folly 
of vanity. It would disturb my dying 
moments, to imagine that I should leave 
you in the world with such a foible cling- 
ing to your nature. Extinguish every 
Bpark of it, and remember what a short- 
lived reign has beauty. Look at me, and 
view an example of this truth. In the 
faded form before you, do you see any 
resemblance to your blooming self? And 
yet a (ew years back I was equally fair." 
" O say no more 1" exclaimed Alice, 
in bitter grief; "your daughter is fully 
punished for her presumptuous folly. I 
feel my weakness thoroughly, and all niy 
life this lesson will, I hope, be impressed 
upon my mind." 
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" That is all I wish, my dear child, 
have in sorrow said what I knew would! 
grieve you ; but it was done to save j 
from future mortifications, and in tb 
hope of preserving you, as you have evei 
yet been, humble and diffident of yoij 
own merits." 

Alice required no further admonition. 
The words of her mother sank deep into 
her heart, and adulation lost all charms 
for her. Indeed, never did flattery reacb 
her ear, without calling forth the blusln 
of shame ; she recollected her mother's 
impressive warning, and felt humbled. 

On her return home one day, Alice 
was surprised by seeing some unui 
confusion in the furniture of their apai 
ment ; but soon the reiison for the change 
met her eyes, tliey rested upon a beauti- 
ful small cabinet piano-forte, a harp in a ■ 
case, and a guitar. She gazed 
prise, and then ran to examine the 
valuable arrivals. 
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"Where did they come from, mama ?" 
was her first exclamation. 

" Indeed, Alice, I am as ignorant as 
you are upon the subject. Some hours 
ago, they were brought to the house by 
eome men, who said these beautiful iii- 
struments were for Miss Seymour, and 
that they were desired to deliver the keya 
of the cases into no other hands but her's. 
I told them that I would take care that 
you should receive them, and with that 
assurance they were satisfied j however, 
they would not tell the name of their 
employer." 

Alice, in great delight, hastened to un- 
pack the harp ; but, on taking off its 
various covers, how great was her sur- 
prise on immediately recognizing that it 
was her own — her verj' own 1 Her name 
was upon it, in gilt letters, done by the 
desire of her father before it left Erard's 
shop. Her dear harp 1 She with tears 
beheld it ; and when she threw her arms 
around it, to strike a chord, she kissed it 
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with childish eagerness, as if she had 
found a lost friend. The guitar also 
proved to be the one she had left at Elm 
Grove ; and on opening- a box which ac- 
companied the instruments, she found all 
her music. J 

She felt richer than she had ever doiw-l 
before in her whole life ; and could do no* ' 
thing- else hutexamine her treasures. "But 
who could have sent them ?" she repeated 
over and over again ; and Mrs. Seymour 
joined in expressing her wonder. They 
wrote to Mr. Elliott, not thinking he had 
sent these rich gifts, for the failure of the 
banking-house had equally reduced him, 
with themselves, but from the idea that 
he might throw some light upon the sub- 
ject; however, he could afford them no 
information, and they were obliged to be 
content to remain in ignorance. . 

Alice was made very happy by thestf'l 
acquisitions; for not only were they a^ 
source of great improvement to her, but 
the moat perfect delight to her mother. 
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When her Alice sang to her, her mind, 
ever wrapt m the contemplation of a fii- 
ture state, felt almost elevated to hea- 
ven. She experienced a foretaste of its 
delights, when, during an interval of her 
sufferings, she reclined upon a sofa, and 
with her eyes fixed upon the angel form 
of her daughter, she heard her pour forth 
almost celestial strains. 

The voice of Alice was rich and full, 
and possessed all that wild thrill of me- 
lody so peculiar to the note of the yoimg. 

In the present state of Mrs. Seymour's 
feelings, sacred music was her chief so- 
lace; and Alice, whose only happiness 
was endeavouring to soothe her mother's 
sorrows, adapted the following beautiful 
hymn of Moore's to music, to which Mrs. 
^Seymour used to listen until tears of devo« 
tion flowed from her eyes. 
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Oh ! Thou, who dry'st the mourner's tears. 
How dark this world would be ; 

If, when deceived and wounded here. 
We did not fly to Thee ! 
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The friends who in our sunshine li^e. 

When winter comes are flown ! 
And he who has hut tears to give. 

Must weep those tears alone. 

But thou wilt heal the hroken heart 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part. 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

When joy no longer soothes and cheers. 

And e'en the hope that threw 
A moment s sparkle o'er our tears 

Is dimm'd and vanished too. 

Oh ! who could hear life's stormy doom. 

Did not thy wing of love 
Come hrightly wafting thro' the gloom. 

Our peace-hranch from ahove ?" 

What a balm to the afflicted heart is 
the sincere exercise of devotion I It 
comes with " healing on its wings," diffus* 
ing comfort to the wounded spirit. Had 
it not been for this renovating influence, 
how could Mrs. Seymour have borne up 
under her sufferings ? She felt that her 
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itrength was gradually declining, and tbat 
her last hour rapidly drew near. She 
saw that Alice would not acknowledge 
Iher danger ; although in the tearful eye, 
irluch was sometimes fixed upon her mo- 
ther's countenance, Mrs. Seymour hoped 
she perceived a sense of the dreaded 
evil. Indeed, poor Alice could not any 
longer deceive herself. She witnessed 
her mother's suppressed sufferings, saw 
what sleepless nights she passed, and read 
in the doctor's face a confirmation of her 
worst fears. 

To leave her mother, as she was obliged 
to do, was misery. But what was to be 
done ? They almost existed upon the 
'fruits of her labours ; for the scanty al- 
lowance made to them by the creditors 
was most irregularly paid. 

Where was Mr. Harcourt all this time? 
Did he never bestow a thought, or melt 
■with compassion, at the hard fate of his 
amiable and excellent sister, and of her 
innocent child i' Or is he as bard-hearted 
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and inflexible as ever ; seeking for him- 
self that treasure which *' moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and thieves break through 
and steal ?" 

We must hope that he will relent, and 
that through the mercy of God, his mind 
may be softened ; and that neglected op- 
portunities, and omitted duties, may not 
have occasion to stand in formidable 
array against him, " when the judgment 
shall be set, and the books opened." Let 
U8 hope that his unchristian errors of 
temper and conduct may be amended j 
and that he may still be allowed time to 
glorify God, by the cultivation and in- 
crease of those duties enjoined by the 
gospel ; by efforts to diffuse comfort to 
his fellow-creatures, to soothe their sor- 
rows, and to infuse hope into the fainting 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The spirits of Alice had become much 
depressed. She went through the regu- 
lar routine of her business with her ac- 
customed sweetness and attention, but 
the cheerfulness that accompanied het 
labours was gone. 

Mrs. Seymour had become so percep- 
tibly worse, during the last week, that 
Alice could no longer find a pretext for 
indulging in those hopes, which so long 
had buoyed up her young heart, and kept 
it from despondency. Lady Emma, who 
loved her youthful governess with the 
affection of a tender sister, felt sincerely 
for her sorrow; and was seconded by 
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Lady G in her kind efforts to sooth 

her grief. Every offer of service was 
made by this amiable family ; and every 
little delicacy sent to the invalid, which 
was considered likely to support her 
Btrengih and tempt her appetite. 

One day, Alice arrived at LadyG 's 

in a most depressed state, having wit- 
nessed a night of intense agony spent by 
her mother. She told her ladyship that 
her mother had desired her to say, that 
if it was not trespassing too ranch, she 
requested afew minutes' conversation with 
her that day. Lady G instantly sig- 
nified her compliance with this requeat,,| 
and her readiness to go at any hour. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Seymour km 
that her exhausted frame was on the point 
of sinking under the pressure of disease, 
and she was anxious to secure for her poor 
child the protection of a friend. Could 
she be certain that Alice would be shelter- 
ed from the temptations and miseries of 
the world, and hold a situation, however 
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humble, in a family of so much worth, 
ebe could die in peace. She also wished 

to tell Lady G that Alice had an 

uncle upon whom she ought to have 
claims ; and that perhaps urged by per- 
Bons of weight and high rank, and so 
conspicuous for real goodness, that he 
might he brought to a sense of at least 
justice. His fortune was enormous ; and 
B portion, the absence of which he could 
not miss, would keep his niece from want 
and in respectability. 

Much had the mother to say, which 
could only be addressed to one who was 
herself a parent ; and she had fortunately 
met with one whose heart and sympathy 
were alive to the distress caused by ma- 
ternal anguish. " Her heart had known 

its own bitterness ;'' Lady G had lost 

several beautiful and amiable children : 
some who had nearly reached the age of 
womanhood. One girl had been spared 
to her, and by her love and anxiety for 
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this treasure, deeply did she enter into 
the maternal solicitude of Mrs. Sej-mour, 

She went to her at the hoiir that was 
appointed, and found her reclining- upon 
a sofa, supported by pillows. Alice was 
seated near her, reading from the Bible. 
Mrs. Seymour had selected some of the 
concluding chapters of St. John ;| passag^es 
80 soothing to the mind of the dying 
Christian. Alice, in tears, was just read- 
ing these words : " Father, the hour is 
come. Glorify thy Son, that thy Son 
may also glorify thee." 

The scene which presented itself to 
Lady G was of a most affecting na- 
ture. Mrs. Seymour was paler than mo- 
numental marble ; and her transparent 
complexion, shrouded by her widow's cap, 
and rendered more conspicuous by her 
sable dress, startled the beholder on the 
first view. It appeared almost as if the 
dread fiat had already gone forth, and 
that death had even now seized upon its 
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victim. Alice, our sweet heroine, looked 
the picture of woe, although struggling 
with her grief. 

'' O'er the pale couch she huug with filial care^ 
And plnck'd the thorn disease had planted there ; 
Sweetness of soul heyond what mortals shew. 
And piety like that which seraphs know ; 
A nohler fortitude than heroes reach« 
And virtue greater than the sages teach ; 
While eveiy speaking feature seems to shine 
With peace serene, and purity divine." 

Lady G with much emotion pressed 

the cold hand which Mrs. Seymour ex- 
tended. Poor Alice, subdued by the 
sight, wept bitterly. "Alice, my love,'* 
said her mother, " you promised to leave 

me alone with Lady G . Go and 

take a short walk, it will revive you j 
and I hope you will return in better 
spirits.'' 

Alice withdrew ; but possessed as she 
was of a heart full of devoted love to her 
dear mother, we cannot expect anything 
from her but sorrow. She had only just 
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learnt to feel that her mother must die! 
Her hopes, one by one, had fallen to the 
ground. Her mother dead ! and there 
appeared an end of every thing. But 
not one Belfish feeling- mingled with her 
sorrow. Of herself she never thought ; 
or looked beyond that point. Every 
thing afterwards was a blank — a void ; 
and in the violence of youthfid and in- 
experienced feeling, she had no idea that 
even time could blunt the edge of suci 
afBiction. 

Every one must feel for Alice, partlcu-' 
larly when we reflect how various circum- 
stances had conspired, frora her first eiH 
trance into life, to attach her to her i 
ther ; and yet, in the hour of deepest s 
row, it was to her a blissful solace to feel 
certain that no act of hers had added a 
pang to the sufferings of her parent ; and 
that she might truly say, — " I thank God 
I have, on all occasions, not only acknow- 
ledged, but approved myself a duti 
daughter to my dear parent — 
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" And may reproach iransmil my name aLborr'J 
To latest time, if ever ihouglit was mine. 
Unjust to filial tererence— filial love !" 

Indeed most applicable to her conduct 
l^d feelings were the beautiful words of 
Ruth, — " Whither thou goest, I will g^o ; 
tnd where thou lodgest, there will I 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my Godl Where thou diest, 
there would I wish to die, and there will 
I be buried. The Lord do so, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and 
me I" — Her religious feelings were strong, 
■nd she prayed for support under the 
'Affliction which she too plainly saw would 
soon overwhelm her. It was God alone 
who could indeed support and console 
her in the hour of trial which was at 
hand. 

Mrs. Seymour conversed freely with 
Xady G , whose interest in the mo- 
ther of her young friend was strongly 
excited. She was indeed a being well 
.calculated to awaken the best sympathies. 
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Even in the total wreck of health anM 
strength, the ontlines of great beauty wer(^a 
visible ; and there was a calmness and rft 
signation in her deportment which gaVl 
a saint-like appearance to her countenance. 
No complaint escaped her lips : she was 
evidently ready and prepared to leave this 
world ; and her manners betokened only 
submission to the will of God, gentle en- 
durance of the sufferings with which it 
had pleased him to afflict her, a calm 
prospect of the grave, and joj-fiil expecta- 
tions of a higher existence. 

It was not until she began to speak of 
her daughter that anxiety became visible 
in her expressions ; then indeed did her 
fortitude give way, and human feelings 
for a time mastered all others. ^J 

She told Lady G • that she had M^| 

quested her presence to beseech bef pro- 
tection for her child; that if she ob- 
tained it, she would thencfeel relieved of 
the only weight which appeared to im- 
pede her progress to another world, and 
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Fdiouded her dying thoughts with all the 
I anxieties and evils of this life. If Lady 

[ G would promise to allovp Alice an 

isylum in her house, as the governess of 
I Lady Emma, and that she would never 
I lose sight of her, what a blessed assur- 
I Ance would that be to her sinking heart ! 
She then gave her Ladyship the history 
I of Mr. Harcourt's unjustifiable and obdu- 
[ rate conduct towards her ; and intimated 
I the advantage she im^ined her daughter 
I might obtain by the interference of such 

friends as Lord G- and herself in her 

behalf. Lady G promised every thing 

that was certain to speak comfort to the 
r |K}or mother, and engaged to be a parent 
^io her child. 

' O let me hear again those words 
I of comfort, and I shall die in peace 1" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Seymour, in joyful rapture. 
* O madam I" she continued, " my weak 
expressions caA never tell what consola- 
^ tion your benencent promises afford me ; 
[ but, * blessed are the merciful, for they 

H.2 
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shall obtain mercy 1' and may this act of 
true humanity plead for you at the tribu- 
nal of heaven I May it be the means of 
obtaining for you those maternal blessings 
which have been hitherto, for some wise 
purpose, withheld. May your children 
live to be your solace, and may you, and 
your excellent husband, be spared to wit- 
ness their prosperity and virtue ! You 
have the widow's prayers, the mother's 
blessing I My poor orphaned Alice will 
not disgrace your kindness 1' she con- 
tinued, with a mother's pride shedding a 
momentary glow over her attenuated fea- 
tures. — " If there is a being pure and 
faultless in this world, I may firmly say it 
is my fatherless girl. She has been tried 
in the ordeal of prosperity, and in that of 
adversity ; from both has sb,e come forth 
untainted; and what comfort Is it to o^* 
dying mother to feel as I ao, secure i 
the unshrinking, the trW virtue of he\ 
child !" \ 

Mrs. Seymour was ejsiiausted by 
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iolence of her feelings, and sunk back 
Vpon her couch. Sarah's assistance was 

'obliged to be called, who, at Lady G *b 

instigation, administered a restorative to 
her beloved mistress. When she was a 
little revived, (with that care for the wel- 
fere of others which had ever marked 
her character, and assured by the bene- 
volence of Lady G ,) she ventured to 

'recommend to her goodness poor Sarah ; 
lltelling how she had followed their shat- 
'<tered fortunes to do her utmost for them, 
^d who merited a better fate than to be 
(tiirown upon the wide world without a 
I 'friend I 

Your Ladyship," concluded Mrs. 
[■Seymour, again becoming faint ; " per- 
'"haps when I am gone, will kindly see that 
'she is sent back to the home which she 
) left for our sakes, and has indeed been a 
comfort to fis," 

" Not from Miss Alice, madam — you 
will not sencrme from herl ' cried poor 
Sarah, the tears standing in her eyes. 
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" If SO great a misery Bhould befal us 
to be deprived of you, my beloved mis- 
tress, could I live, and be separated from 
your daughter ?" — Then falling on her 

knees before Lady G , in an agony of 

sorrow, she exclaimed, " Let me remain 
in your Ladyship's house, in the humblest 
capacity, as the meanest drudge. I will 
do any thing, only let me have the com- 
fort of being beneath the same roof with 
Miss Seymour, of daily seeing my adori 
benefactress." 

Lady G ■ assured her that she 

should not be separated from her young 
mistress, and having consoled her, and 
acted truly the part of " the good Sama- 
ratan," pouring oil into wounds which 
only her kindness could have healed, she 
returned home, in sorrow certainly, and 
yet with the delightful conviction of hav- 
ing done good. The satisfied feelings 
which pervaded her benign heart are well 
expressed, by the first lines of the follow- 
ing beautiful apostrophe of Shakspeare : 
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" The quality of mercy la not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath, It is twice bleas'd. 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that lakes — 
Tis mightiest to the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch belter than his crown. 
His sceptre shews the force of temp'raJ power. 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Whereon doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above the aceptered sway. 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute of God himself; 
And earthly power doth then shew likest God's, 
I When mercy seasons justice !" 

Lord G , on learning what his kind 

lady had done, much approved her bene- 
volent intentions, and promised to assist 
in all that she had engaged to the afflicted 
mother ; while Lady Emma blessed her 
kind parents' goodneBs and, though she 
wept for her friend's unhappiness, still a 
gleam of pleasure mingled with her feel- 
ings, in knowing that it would be her 
pweet task to sooth the orphan's sorrows, 
and wipe the tear of anguish from her 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 



Where was Alice all this time ? 

According to her mother's desire 8h6^ 
went out J and with eyes red with weep- 
ing, and a sinking heart, walked to the 
beach, where, sitting down upon a rock, 
she abandoned herself to the wretched 
thoughts which crowded upon her imagi- 
nation, and gave unrestrained vent to her 
grief. Loud sobs burst from her over- 
charged bosom, as, leaning her head upon 
her hand, she thought of the scene she 
had quitted ; but she sought not to repress 
her grief, for she had flown to the most 
sequestered part of the shore, and believed 
these tokens of the affliction which over- 
powered her were unobserved by any oneia 
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"My mother I" she exclaimed, "am I 
really to lose you ? Shall 1 live to see 
those dear eyes closed in death ? Am 

(I to be left in this dreary world with- 
out the cheering aid of your presence ? 
What is to hecome of me ? How is your 
poor child to exist without you ?" 

I She wept convulsively, and little did 
■she heed the approach of another per- 
■Bon. Presently she felt her arm gently 
^touched; she started and looked round, 
and beheld the " old gentleman," who 
was regarding her with the most tender 
compassion. 

*' What ails you, my poor child ?" said 
he, in the kindest manner, so totally dif- 
ferent from his usually rough mood, that 
. Alice, whose heart was open to receive 
sympathy, hailed his presence as that of 
I a friend. All that she could say was — 
• O, Sir ! — my mother ! — my dear mo- 
tther I" 

' Well ! and what of her ?" he in- 
I quired with abruptness j and yet an ex- 
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pression of anxiety was visible on 
countenance. 

" She cannot live many days, and 
her miserable child, in health and strength, 
with a long- life of misery before me, to 
drag on without her ! If it had pleased 
the Almighty to have given me the hope of 
soon rejoining her, then could I see her 
quit this world of trouble with joy, for 
she is fitted to inhabit a much more glo- 
rious sphere ; but in my wicked selfish- 
ness, fain would I keep her with me. O, 
Sir, you do not know what a mother I 
shall lose I" J 

Her companion did not answer; butr 
tears chased each other down his rough 
cheeks, and he trembled with agitation. 
After a silence of a few minutes, during 
which time both of them appeared to be 
absorbed in the most painful reflections, 
the gentleman said, in a voice evidently 
suffering from emotion, " But why are 
you not with your mother ? — why leav) 
her at such a time ?" 
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" She deBired me to leave her," sobbed 
poor Alice, " as she wished to have some 
private conversation with our kind friend 
Lady G ." 

" And do you know what she is going- 
to say to Lady G ?" 

" She did not tell me, but I partly 
guess what it is ;" — and here the tears 
of the afflicted girl burst forth in fresh 
torrents — " she wishes — it is to request 

for me her protection when she is is 

gone 1" 

" But have you no friends — no rela- 
tions to whom you can apply for assist- 
ance ?" inquired the old man. 

" None. I have an uncle, but he 
Bpums UB from him ; he thinks us worth- 
less. He was the means of breaking my 
father's heart ; and by the desertion of 
his sister, has added to her wretchedness, 
and by that means, doubtless, has expe- 
dited the calamity which is about to over- 
whelm her wretched child. Oh 1 if he 
could know half my bitter grief, then he 
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would feel, perhaps, some remorse for h 
cruelty." 

" He does know it ; and on his kna 
he confesses his contrition — his remorse— 
and implores your pardon," cried the t 
serable man, throwing- himself upon his 
knees before the astonished girl. " In me 
behold your uncle ! — that infatuated, wil- 
fully blinded being, whose name you have 
so much reason to execrate — who has 
been the author of so much evil 1 You 
may well shudder at my sight, and loathe 
my very appearance ; but if repentance, 
however late, will touch your heart, yoi 
see in me a wretched, but a truly contrite 
man. To you I will make every reparat 
tion in my power," 

" Your power to do it comes too late," 
said Alice, her person becoming' erect, 
and her countenance assuming- a sternness 
foreign to her nature ; and having said 
these words, she walked hastily 
feeling relieved of an oppressive weight, 
when she found herself at her mother's 
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door, and out of the sight of her newly- 
acquired relative. 

We must not blame her for appear- 
ing thus unforgiving. We must remem- 
ber the present state of her feelings ; and 
can we wonder that on so suddenly, and 
without the slightest preparation, meeting 
with the person who had been the means 
of disturbing so much happiness ; that the 
im^e of her departed father— her expir- 
ing mother, should rise up in her distem- 
pered imagination, and shut out, for a 
short space of time, that feeling of for- 
giveness which reflection, and a proper 
sense of religion, would afterwards suggest 
as the true Christian line of conduct. 

Alice found her mother in a tranquil 
sleep : her mind was comparatively calm, 
and the fatigue, occasioned by her inter- 
view with Lady G , had produced a 

short slumber. This gave to Alice some 
minutes to collect her agitated spirits ; and 

I deciding that itwould be better to mention 
nothing of the scene which had occurred, 
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unleBe she saw a renovation of strengtli 
in Mrs. Seymour, which would enable 
her to listen calmly to the recital, she pre- 
pared to meet with a more tranquillized 
demeanor the wakings moment of her 
adored mother. • j 



Mr. Harcourt had long felt the stings 
of remorse for his barbarous conduct to- 
wards his hapless sister and her daughter j 
but the unbending- stubbornness of his dis- 
position determined him to persevere in 
the unfeeling course which he had com- 
menced. 

However, conscience is a monitor which 
will allow of no peace. Restless and un- 
easy, he was forced to confess to himself 
his excessive wickedness, in thus visiting 
the faults of the husband on the unoffend- 
ing wife. 

Even before they had quitted Elm 
Grove, he would have given much to 
have been able to conquer his stubborn 
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heart, and to have held out a hand of com- 
fort to them ; but he could not. Long 
indulged habits of selfishness were not 
easily to be Bubdued. 

Though he saw his niece several times, 
and could not help instantly acknowledg- 
ing the influence of her goodness, still, 
rather than coraproniise his character for 
inflexibility, he allowed her to depart with 
her mother in poverty and sorrow. 

He imagined that when they were 
gone the impression would wear off ; but 
it was in vain that he endeavoured to for- 
get them i they were ever present to his 
imagination, and a voice appeared con- 
stantly to whisper in his ear, " Where is 
your ruined, widowed sister, and her in- 
nocent child ?" 

His immense wealth gave him no en- 
joyment ; every luxury which it afforded 
^peared to upbraid him, and to remind 
him of those who were pining in abject 
i penury. 

In this restless state of mind he at last 
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resolved to go to W ; and, althougTl', 

unacknowledged to himself, it was with 
the intention of seeking ultimately a re- 
conciliation with his sister. But from di 
to day his evil genius prompted him 
defer this act of justice ; and although his, 
niece's perfections became each time that, 
he saw or heard of her, still more the ob- 
ject of hia warmest admiration, and he 
longed to claim the gratification of calling 
her his niece, still the consciousness 
having acted culpably, and tlie natU] 
reserve of his disposition, withheld hini, 
Had not hia feelings been all called fori 
by the afflicting sight of poor Alice's soi 
row, there is no saying when they niigU 
have been disclosed j but once confeaaei 
a load seemed to have been lifted from 
his mind, and the sparks of latent good, 
which had hitherto rested dormant in hi^ 
nature, were now completely roused. Per- 
haps my readers may have guessed, thai 
the beautiful fruit, which was never omil 
ted being sent to Mrs. Seymour, and thi 
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fcappiness with which Alice found herself 
tonce more in possession of her own mu- 
ijMcal instruments, were benefits which the 
awakened affections of Mr. Harcourt 
urged him to bestow. At that time he had 
*iiot dared to hazard more, though he 
"would willingly have given half his for- 
tune for the past to be forgotten, and his 
sister and niece to participate with him 
in the advantages afforded by the re- 
ar main der. 

W The reception which Alice gave him, 
' instead of damping his ardour, only 
strengthened his feelings in her favour : 
it convinced him of her noble disinterest- 
edness — her total disregard of situation. 
She did not suppress her natural sentiment 
of indignation from the anticipation of what 
her candour might rob her, though she 
knew his fortune was almost beyond cal- 
culation, and that she was his rightful 
_ heiress ; that in one moment he could 
le her from indigence to the highest 
ition which wealth could purchase. 
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Alas ! the gifts of fortune were only 
prized by Alice as instrumental to her 
mother's comfort. For herself she had 
yet to learn to think. 

Mr. Harcourt hovered round the house 
in which his sister lived for some days, in 
the hope of again seeing Alice, but was 
disappointed. 

Mrs. Seymour was very ill, and her 
daughter never for a moment quitted her. 
She did not speak of her meeting with 
Mr. Harcourt, but still persisted in her 
intention of being silent on the subject ; 
for her mother's mind appeared so calm 
and happy since her interview with Lady 

G , that Alice could not bear to inter- 

fere "with her tranquillity by entering 
upon BO agitating a topic ; and she pro- 
foundly dreaded any event, which she 
imagined might expedite the fatal and 
fast-coming moment. 

However, Mr. Hareourt's impatience 
knew no bounds to make his peace with 
his sister before she died i and by what he 
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keard from thoBe around, be feared every 
day might prove her last. 

One morning as Alice was sitting by 
'her mother's bedside, the following letter 
yroB delivered to her : 

" Do not reject this letter, as you most 
Justly, most naturally despised my over- 
tores of reconciliation, Pause, Alice, be- 
fore you destroy it, and do not spurn 
jGrom you an uncle, who ia most truly 
WDxious to endeavour, by affection and 
devotion, to make amends for his past 
cruelty and injustice. To you I appeal 
for mercy. Forgive me if you can; and 
O, I entreat you, endeavour to make 
my peace with your mother. Tell her 
that on my knees I supplicate her pity ; 
but her piety — her goodness will plead 
for me. Forgiveness is an attribute of 
heaven, and she who will be the inhabit- 
ant of that blissful region will, 1 know, 
^jKBtow it upon me. Tell her, that to my 
Mpnrn, not to that of strangers, must she 
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confide Iier treasure. I will be her stay 
— her support — may I say her father ? — 
No ! — that sacred name bring's recollec- 
tions to my mind which overwhelms rae 
with shame and remorse. But to you, 
Alice, who are the model of every virtue, 
I confide my cause ; and exist but in the 
trembling hope of being called into your 
presence to taste that solace which I am 
aware I little deserve — that of being for- , 
given by your injured mother, and i 
ceived by you as your afi'ectionate uncldj 
" J. HarcourtJ 



Alice was now obliged to reveal tfe 
whole of the circumstances to her mother, 
who had been watching her countenance, 
whilst she perused the letter. 

The disclosure had no other efi^ect upi 
Mrs, Seymour than that of satisfactiorf. 
She desired Alice immediately to send for 
her brother. " My Alice will receive 
him with kindness, I hope," added she, 
as she read a shadow of repugnance on 
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her expressive countenance. " When I 
Eeflect," she continued, " upon my own 
great need of forgiveness, the rich and 
abundant mercy of the Almighty towards 
me, and upon the sublime and affecting 
sample of our Lord, I feel no wish to 
llArbour resentment against a being with 
whom I hope one day to worship before 
Ite throne of God : and let us remember, 
My child, that those who foster euch pas- 
Mons will for ever be excluded from his 
^divine presence. Pride and discord, ha- 
tred and revenge, are banished from 
thence. It is Christ himself who declares 
' the solemn truth. My Alice, those who 
have sincerely mourned over their own 
infirmities, will be disposed meekly to 

»bear with the frailties of others. It is 
ffain to plead that the duty is difficult; 
it is a commanded duty, and therefore 
only difficult to the heart which is not 
properly disposed. One moment's reflec- 
tion upon the words of our Saviour, and 
1 animosity ought to vanish from our 
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minds : ' Lord, how often shall my bro- 
ther sin against me, and I forgive him, 
until seven times ? I say unto thee, not 
until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven !' His reply to this question is as 
energetic as it is clear and decisive." 

Alice was reproved ; she saw her 
error, and was willing immediately to 
make amends for it. 

She wrote without any further delay 
the following words : aM 

" I have communicated the contents 
of your letter to my mother ; and she de- 
sires I will say that she accepts your offer 
of reconciliation with joy, and is anxious 
to assure you of her forgiveness. My 
dearest mother has convinced me, by her 
sweet example, that my conduct to you 
the other day was faulty in the extreme. 
Forgive my unkindness j attribute it to 
surprise, and to the impulse of a heart 
embittered by the anguish of filial sor- 
row. Believe me when I tell you, that 
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every unworthy feeling has been rooted 
from my heart, and that in future you 
may command my deference and affec- 
tion. 

" Alice Seymour." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Mr, Harcourt lost no time in obeying 
the (Summons of Mrs. Seymour ; and 
affecting indeed was the interview be- 
tween the brother and sister. 

Much had she to forgive ; but 
Harcourt was completely humbled, and 
a sincere penitent. When he looked at 
the dying form of his poor sister, and 
listened to the angelic sweetness of 
voice, which instead of reproaches breat 
ed the kindest expressions, and endi 
Tonrs to sooth the grief he now evinced, 
he felt the sharp stings of conscience^ 
and thought that years of contritit 
would be necessary to wipe out the, a1 
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of his guilt. On his knees he promised 
to be more than a father to her child ; 
that she should be his only object in this 
world J that she should be made as happy 
as fortune and kindness could render her. 

*' For riches she shall never want," 
eaid he, " and I will watch over her as a 
jewel beyond price ; and when I die, I 
shall take care to leave her under the 
jirotection of those who will as anxiously 
take charge of her. In short, my sister, 
have not a care for your Alice. I feel 
that the only means left me for making 
my peace with God and with myself, is 
to do my duty towards your child. May 
my future conduct plead for me, and ob- 
tain for my faulty heart that forgiveness 
which I know I scarcely can expect to 
obtain." 

Mrs. Seymour received these promises 
with joy. Her only earthly care was re- 
moved ; and with tranquil hope, she cast 
idl her thoughts upon that God, before 
whom she humbly expected soon to ap- 
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pear ; and waited with patient resigna- 
tion for that moment when it should 
please the Almighty to end her Bufferings, 
and take her to himself. 

Every comfort and luxury now poured 
in Tipon Mrs. Seymour and her daughter ; 
and Mr. Harcourt's only care seemed to 
be the study oi* ameliorations for his sis- 
ter's sufferings, and composing the afflict- 
ed state of poor Alice's spirits, by words 
of sympathy and consolation. He was 
anxious they should be removed to a 
more commodious lodging ; but Dr. Wil- 
mot told him it would be risking too 
much for Mrs. Seymour, and even shorten 
the few days that were yet spared to 
her. Indeed, she became pwceptibly 
weaker, and was now not able to leave 
her bed. 

Alice of course never left her ; and 
she watched by her side with that inten- 
sit)' of anxiety, known only to those who 
have witnessed the last moments of theii^ 
dearest tie on earth. 
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Mr. Harcourt behaved liberally to Mr. 
Turner j and although he said he never 
could replace his talented assistant, yet 
the mt^nificentpresent which he received 
amply remunerated him for any tempo- 
rary inconvenience. 

Lady G and her family were re- 
joiced at the improved prospects of their 
dear young friend, although they fully 
participated in her present grief and 
mournful anticipations. With most con- 
siderate kindness, they were unremitting 
in their attentions to the invalid ; and 
affectionately endeavoured by all in their 
power to Booth the bitter sorrow of our 
heroine. 

Poor child I she vainly strove to sub- 
due it: particularly in the presence of her 
mother was she anxious to appear com- 
posed J and fervently did she pray for re- 
signation to support herself with forti- 
tude under the coming blow. 

In the hour of deep alBiction we are 
I 2 
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too much disposed to yield to grief> in* 
stead of looking" to Heaven ; and consi- 
dering' with humility, that the wise pro- 
vidence of God disposes of all worldlj- 
events j and although He may not Batiafy 
our short-sighted desires, yet He nev«E_ 
fails to order what is best for us. OftebJ 
does the g-rave become the shelter from 
some impending evil. In our afflictions, 
therefore, let us, like Alice, seek comfort 
from the true source. The source oCh 
mercy is heaven ; and from thence al2i4 
consolations are derived. Sorrows, if 
submitted to as dispensations of God, 
have a blessedness connected with them j 
for as our trust grows firm and stedfast^il 
our peace here will increase, and in the t 
next world we may anticipate the i 
reward of our faith. 

It was at the close of a miserable day, 
passed in the chamber of sickness, that 
Alice sat contemplating the wasted form, 
the pale and altered countenance of her 
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beloved mother, who, after many hours 
of intense suflPering, had fallen into a 
tranquil sleep. 

If religion had not impressed on her 
the sacred feelings of piety and submis- 
sion, how impossible would it have been 
for her to have endured the afflicting 
sight of her adored and dying mother I 

Mr. Harcourt at that moment gently 
entered the room, seeing by the counte- 
ioance of Alice that Mrs. Seymour was 
ialeep. He sat down by his niece, took 
her hand within his, and looked upon her 
agonized face with sympathising pity. 

Suddenly Mrs. Seymour awoke. She 
looked at her daughter and her brother 
with a calm smile of pleasure. " My 
brother,'' she faintly said, "let me see 
our Alice in your arms." 

Alice threw herself weeping upon the 
bosom of her uncle, who, much affected, 
pressed her to his heart. 

" Now, my darling child, come near 
me," continued the patient sufferer ; " let 
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me look at you once more, for my sight i 
grows dim. My precious girl I I have i 
not long to remain with you ; let my last 
strength be employed in a few parting 
words to my own Alice. — My child I" 
she exclaimed, a beam of joy brightening 
her eyes, "as long aa you live, you will 
at least have one cheering reflection — 
that of having been an exemplary daugh- 
ter. Your mother with her dying breath 
thanks you for all your unremitting care i 
— your devoted affection to her. Yon • 
have soothed my affliction, laboured for 
my comfort, and softened my dying pains 
— I leave this world blessing you — and 
oh, my child 1 continue your virtuous 
course. Let the remembrance of these, 
my last words, keep you in the path of 
goodness, and lead you at last to that 
kingdom, where, in all humility, I hope 
to meet you. Look forward to that re- 
union J and may you, my beloved Alice, 
in the strength of that hope, advance 
through the journey of life which is before 
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you : may you ever raise your expecta- 
tions towards that home, which will he 
prepared for every true Christian— to that 
home, where nothing dwells but inno- 
cence and holy love ; where all the good 
We have lost is there to be found ; where 
the justice of God will be known to be 
mercy ; and where sin and sorrow will 
be remembered no more. God in heaven 
bless you, my child 1 Let me look at 
you — let me kiss you once more 1" 

Alice, speechless and tearless from in- 
tense emotion, kissed the loved counte- 
nance of her mother, which was damp 
with the dew of death. Mrs. Seymour 
smiled serenely, and then motioned for 
Sarah to approach her. The weeping 
girl obeyed. 

"Watch over my child," she said, "and 
never leave her. You have been a g-ood 
girl : you have well performed your du- 
ties — my blessing attends you. Now ar- 
range my pillows, and leave me : I must 
commit my thoughts to God." 
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Her Ijps moved for some moments, as 
if in fervent prayer. Suddenly she raised 
herself up in bed, with a strength she 
had not for weeks evinced, and fixing her 
eyes upon her daughter, who was resting 
almost fainting in her uncle's arms, she 
exclaimed, " My good Alice I" and then 
fell back, and, without a struggle, her 
gentle spirit winged its flight to the 
realms of bliss. 

Thus died this excellent woman. To 
her, death was no new subject — salvation 
no untried theme — the grave no strange 
country — heaven not an unlooked-for 
home. She had waited for the angel 
of the covenant who had redeemed her ; 
"even the angel of Jehovah" — the Lord 
Jesus Christ — to send his messenger to 
summon Iier into the eternal presence ; 
and the language of her heart had long 
been this — "I have waited for thy salvaj 
tion, O Lord I" -^ 

Human nature cannot behold, with- 
out intense affliction, the dying hour of 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Our poor Alice I how shall I describe 
her heart-rending sorrow, or that acute 
anguish of mind, which overwhelmed her 
after the first stupefaction of grief. Her 
case was not a common one. 

Her mother had been so much to her, 
such an exciting motive for exertion — had 
called forth so many energies — ^was so 
dearly beloved — that, deprived of her, 
we cannot wonder at her sinking for a 
time into a state of extreme depression. 

Fatigue of body, as Well as mental 
suffering, quite subdued her ; and al- 
though, with a degree of calmness which 
almost alarmed those around her, she 
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supported herself until the dreadful morn- 
ing arrived, which deprived her of all 
that remained of her adored parent — 
when all was over, no one motive left for 
exertion — when she no longer beheld 
those dear features which, even marbled 
by death, she still gazed upon with 
doating affection — then, indeed, did her 
strength fail her, and she was carried to 
the house of her kind friend Lady G — ~- 
in a state afflicting to all beholders. 

A nervous fever was the consequence 
of all that she had undergone ; and for 
Bome time it was apprehended that the 
l-e-union of the mother and child was not 
far distant. 

How acute during this interval were 
the feelings of Mr. Harcourt. Two vic- 
tims to his infatuated conduct had already 
fallen. Was another to follow — the beau- 
tiful, the excellent being whom he had 
only lately learnt to prize ? Was he to 
lose her, who he intended should be 
biifais atonement for all his folly— her upon 
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whom he intended to lavish all that trea- 
sure which had been his stumbling-block ? 
For almost the first time in his life, he 
fled for refuge to the only true source of 
comfort. 

He humbled himself before his God ; 
and from that time he could date big first 
acquaintance with his Maker — from that 
hour, I rejoice to say, he daily improved 
in every Christian virtue ; and before he 
left this world, became a sincere and 
pious disciple of that Saviour, who came 
into this world to call sinners to repen.t 
ance. 

Long and severely did Alice sufier 
and only by slow degrees did she eviace 
symptoms of recovery. But it was not 
ordained that she should die. She was 
spared to be an ornament to society, to 
throw fresh lustre on the name of Chris- 
tian- 
Lady G , who most zealously to» 

the place of a mother towards her, en- 
deavoured to comfort her in every way 
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but found no means so effectual as recall- 
ing to her mind the perfectiona of Mrs. 
Seymour, her angelic resignation under 
all the afflictions which she endured, and 
her complete reliance upon the justice 
and mercy of God. 

She reminded her how often her mo- 
ther had implored her to moderate her 
grief for her loss. " And, my dear Alice," 
repeated this excellent woman, " if it is 
permitted to the blessed dead to look upon 
those whom they have left in this world, 
would it not prove to her your obedience 
to her will, your dutiful affection to her 
memory, if she saw you struggling to ob- 
tain that composure, for which you ought 
' to pray unceasingly. Would you selfishly 
wish to recall your mother back to this 
world of suffering, when you have every 
reason to suppose her blessed in heaven ? 
AVby do you weep so bitterly ? You 
have certainly lost your excellent mother; 
but she whose happiness was your only 
aim, for whom you would have sacrificed 
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every thing-, is now reaping the rich re; 
ward promised to the virtuous on eartl 
quitting^ a world of, at best, but uncffl 
tain pleasures, for the enjoyment of um 
failing bliss. Your study now, my lo 
ought to be to endeavour, by the exerciw 
of every duty, to fit yourself for the hap- 
piness of meeting her in heaven.' 

Alice was ever open to convictionj 
she combated with her sorrow, 
meekly endeavoured to resign herse^ 
without a murmur to the will and dis^ 
pensations of Providence. 

Mr. Harcourt, on his return to W- 
after a month's absence, on account < 
the new disposition he wished to make c 
his property and other affairs, was deepljr^ 
distressed on observing the change caused 
by grief in the appearance of Alice. In 
order to amuse her mind, and having 
been also recommended to try the effectaJ 
of change for the restoration of her(| 
health, he proposed the plan of making 
a tour upon the continent, and induced 
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I Lord and Lady G to be of the party, 

urging that it might likewise prove most 

I Iteneficial to Lady Emma. 

A few monthe was originally intended 

' to be the limit of their absence from Eng- 
land ; but Mr. Harcourt finding that the 
novelty of the life appeared to awaken 
an interest in the hitherto apathetic mind 
of Alice, and in a measure abstract her 
thoughts from the melancholy ideas which 

I clouded them, determined to pass the win- 

1 ter in Italy. 

The protracted stay of Alice in what 
is emphatically called " the land of song," 
perfected her ['most materially in those ac- 
complishments for which she had evinced 
Buch decided talent ; and while her mu- 
sical powers plainly evinced the utmost 
genius and science, her industry enabled 
her to cultivate with success those other 
branches of education, for which her re- 
sidence in Italy afforded such facility. 
Yet it required the lapse of some time. 
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before she could reeume her old habits of 
study and application. 

For many months after the death of 
Mrs, Seymour, she felt so great a disin- 
clination and repugnance to the idea and 
sound of music, that Mr. Harcourt feared 
she would never be susceptible of her 
former taste for it. 

Lady G entreated that she might 

not be urged upon the subject, advising 
her uncle to leave the result to time. 

Lady Emma continued to pursue, her 
musical education, which was a means of 
amusing many of those hours her delicate 
health obliged her to remain within doors; 
and delighted that she should find this 

resource. Lady G procured for her 

all the first masters which Home couj 
afford. 

At first, poor Alice flew to her oyf; 
apartment, and endeavoured to shut t 
the sound of strains which were agon: 
ing to her afBicted heart. 
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Her earliest associations and dreams of 
lost joys were mingled witli the ideas of 
jnusic. It was for her parents' gratifi- 
cation that her young energies were first 
directed to attaining the perfection which 
.afterwards crowned her efforts. 

It was her father's balm and solace, 
after the vexations and labours of his pro- 
fession : and what was it not to her mo- 
ther I 

Had it not been the means of support- 
ing her in comfort, in her declining state ; 
obtaining for her the necessaries of life ; 
and at last, by its sweet influence, sooth- 
ing even her dying pains ? 

Gradually the mind of Alice became 
less irritated by the once-loved sounds ; 
and her anxious friends observed with 
pleasure that she remained one day a 
.short time in the room, during the period 
X<ady Emma was receiving her lesson on 
the harp. 

The following morning she was again 
, perceived to listen to her friend with 
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some degree of interest, and looked over 
her music with attention. 

At length one day, aa if by a despe- 
rate effort gaining dominion over her 
feelings, she approached the harp. She 
was alone in the room, and imagined her- 
self unoheorved ; but Lady G— — -, who 
was writing in an adjoining apartment, 
saw through a half-closed door every 
movement of her dear young friend. 

Her countenance plainly evinced how 
painful was this violence to her feelings, 
and the extent of the effort she was 
making ; however, she seated herself, and 
drawing the instrument towards her, sang 
in a low and tremulous voice, the hy: 
her mother loved so dearly. 

As the last notes died on her lips, con- 
vulsive sobs burst from her bosom ; and 
she seemed to lean for support against 
the harp. At length, suddenly rising she 
quitted the room, and many hours elapsed 
before she again joined the family circle* 
However, from that day she reBoluteln 
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deroted a short time to each instru- 
ment. 

To those around it was evident how- 
great was the stmg-gle with her feelings j 
but Alice was neither selfish nor perverse- 
She was well aware how much her uncle 
prized her accomplishments, and, above 
all, she felt that she should be doing what 
her parents would condemn, did she not 
continue to cultivate talents upon which 
so much time and trouble had been ex- 
pended. She had piously determined to 
make their wishes a rule of conduct in 
after life ; and therefore firmly combated 
what she knew they would have deemed 

■ a culpable weakness. 

I As soon as Mr. Harcourt found that 
Alice again took an interest in the long- 
neglected science, he proposed her en- 
gaging such masters as she might consider 
advantageous. His offer was gratefully 
accepted ; and in the increase of occu- 
pation, she found a cheering solace for a 
wounded spirit. 
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Her friend Lady Emma became again 
the object of her tenderest attention ; 
and the pains which she took to forward 
her education, which from her delicate 
health had been in a degree neglected, 
became her dearest occupation. She 
could never feel that she was doing suffi- 
cient for Lady G , or properly shew- 
ing her affectionate gratitude for her 
kindness during her unfriended situation. 
One act she felt could never be repaid ; 
and which called forth every ardent feel- 
ing of her nature : that was the recollec- 
tion of the benevolence with which she 
had afforded consolation to her mother's 
breaking heart. 
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lAPTER XVI. 



Early in the spring, business oblig"ed 
Mr. 'Harcourt to commence his journey 
homewards. 
I He would have left Alice with her 

friends the G family, still to inhabit 

and explore the beauties of Italy ; but 
she felt he had claims upon her, and was 
anxious to accompany him to England. 

Besides the consciousness that her pre- 
sence was actually essential to his happi- 
ness, the excessive kindness of her uncle 
had completely won her warm and affec- 
tionate heart. He seemed, too, the only 
tie left of her 'adored mother ; and she 
now clung to him with all the duty of a 
child. 
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AH traces of morosenesa and selfish- 
ness had fled from Mr. Harcourt's cha- 
racter. Though late, he sincerely wished 
to reform his errors of temper, and his 
success showed how earnest had been his 
efforts. From the remorse which at times 
preyed upon his spirits, he alone found 
relief in overwhelming his niece with 
acts of kindness ; and by watching her 
very countenance, he was enabled to an- 
ticipate her every wish. 

Fearing to interrupt the happiness 
which again seemed dawning in the heart 
of Alice, he proposed her remaining in 
Italy, unmindful of the loss her society 
would be to him ; but amply was he re- 
paid for his kind disinterestedness by 
hearing her firmly refuse to separate from 
him. 

However, it was with excessive grief 
that Alice parted from her beloved friends, 
who were not to return to England until 
the ensuing year ; as another winter was 
recommended as likely to be conducive 
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to the complete restoration of Lady Eni- 
la's health. 

This amiable family particularly re- 
gretted the departure of Alice, as they 
were pleasing themselves with the pros- 
pect of introducing her to Liord V 

their son, who had just left college, and 
was about to join his family in Italy. 
This was also a subject of regret to 
Alice ; for she had heard so much in 
ise of this young nobleman, Lady 
Imma never being weary of talking of 
Ills perfections. 

At the first commencement of spring, 
Mr. Harcourt and Alice quitted Italy, 
and, as it proved, the season was not far 
enough advanced for their journey ; the 
passage of the Simplon being at once dif- 
ficult and perilous from the snow which 
Btill covered the road. 

On their arrival in Switzerland, Mr. 
Harcourt was taken seriously ill, the con- 

[uence of cold brought on by travelling 
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in so inclement a season, and they were" 
detained some time at Geneva. 

Many English families resident there 
offered every civility and attention to 
Alice and her uncle, who, however, could 
not be prevailed upon to leave the inva- 
lid ; notwithstanding among those who 
had so kindly sought her acquaintance, 
was a family the intimate friends of Lord 

and Lady G , and whose society, like 

theirs, was distinguished by refinement 
and kindness. 

At length the convalescence of Mr, 
Harcourt was decided ; and though she 
Btill hesitated leaving him, Alice was 
finally prevailed on to give her new 
friends some portion of her time. 

One beautiful morning a note came 
from them to request she would joint their 
party in an excursion on the lake. Though 
the plan seemed to offer her every plea- 
sure, she at first decided she would not 
go, from a fear it might detain her longer 
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man she should wish from her uncle ; 

hovrever, he himself urged her compliance 

I Wfrith the invitation, and she prepared to 

ioftccompanj' the gay party of young' peo- 

|it(>le, who were to call for her on their way 

) the lake. 

Ion On reaching the shore they found the 

Iceboat waiting in which they were to em- 

■<i|Htrk. The weather still seemed fine and 

■fpropitious, although the boatmen looked 

as if they were not altogether satisfied 

with it ; however the youthful assemblage 

Were not disposed to forego their amuse- 

feent, and they all embarked in high 

Hrits. 

» Fof Some time every thing went on 

\ most prosperously. The attention of 

Mice ■vpas absorbed in the contemplation 

J'ijf the magnificent splendour of the sur- 

' 'Wunding scenery. So entirely were her 

thoughts engrossed and abstracted by the 

sublime beauty of the spectacle, that she 

did not observe any of her companions ; 

and with eyes fixed on the stupendous 
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mountains of Savoy, engaged in remarl^- 
ing the peculiar effect of the clouds which 
hung amidst them, she was perfectly un- 
conscious that to one of the party she had 
long been an object of deep and scruti- 
nizing attention. 

They had nearly reached the 
where it was proposed they should diseni*- 
bark to dine, when the tempest, which 
was gathering on the mountains, began 
to agitate the waters. 

At first the lightning, flashing in whil 
fantastic streaks, and the succeeding thi 
der, echoing amidst the rocks and tri 
mendous precipices of the Alps, were oi 
jects of pleasing though awful admiratioi 
to our heroine, and the rest of the party 
they were also indulging themselves with 
the hope that the storm was passing away, 
when a hurst of wind struck on the lake, 
and threw the foaming waves into 
labouring bark. 

It was too late to think of returning, 
for the wind, which set immediately acro^ 
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the lake, would have rendered retreat as 
difficult as going forward, their progress 
in both instances being materially im- 
peded by its violence. 

The mirth of the party was now 
changed to horror. Fainting, shrieks, 
and tears, BUcceeded smiles and happi- 
ness. 

It was in this awful moment that 
Alice evinced that strength of mind, the 
ofispring of a well-regulated and reUgioua 
education. Fale indeed she sat, but mo- 
tionless, and not a word or sound escaped 
I her. 

Instead of tormenting the boatmen and 
all around with useless questions, she en- 
deavoured by her fortitude to reassure 
the trembling girls, and to teach them that 
by thus giving way to their terrors, they 
not only increased them, but added to the 
distress of the moment. At last, finding 
that her efforts were unavailing, and that 
the danger was indeed becoming more 
alarming, she covered her eyes with her 
k2 
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hand, and committing herself to the care 
of Providence, prayed silently for that 
support which she had found under every 
dispensation. ' M 

The storm increased every moment 
and the exhausted boatmen vainly at- 
tempted to gain the nearest point of land, 
their ineffectual efforts conspiring still 
more to discourage them. Their progress 
at length was so slow in the struggle with 
the waves and hlasts of wind whit 
threatened each minute to upset the boal 
that they apprehended night would over- 
take them before they could reach the 
shore ; and every gentleman in the boat 
becoming sensible of the danger, seizi 
the oars, and by turns relieved ei 
other. 

It was now for the first time that 
eyes of Alice rested with more than 
cursory glance on the countenance of 
young man who sat a short distance froi 
her. Her attention was attracted towardi 
him by the vigorous and manly strengtl 
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W with which he laboured for their safety, 

■ cheering by his worda those whose feebler 

■ powers caused them to relax in their 

■ efforts ; but when she had observed him 
I for a few minutes, there was something 

■ in his appearance which interested her 
I every feeling j at the same time that she 

■ had the vague idea of having before seen 

■ him. However, he at last spoke, and the 

■ tone of his voice instantly brought to her 

■ mind that of her dear Lady Emma. Was 
B it possible I Could it be her brother ? — 
B She again looked at him. Yes, it must 
B be him, 8he recognized the same dark 
* eye ; the contour of the face so exactlv 

resembling that of her friend, while the 
strongest family likeness was strikingly 

» perceptible. 
Then did her amiable nature receive 
the most painful pang. Her excellent 
friends, were they again fated to lose a 
child, and in so sudden and appalling a 

k manner I One too, who, from his appear- 
ance and countenance, seemed to have so 
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just a claim to their pride and affeo| 
tion. She redoubled her BupplicationB-4 
to the throne of mercy; and the Alri 
mig-hty stretched forth his saving hand* 
for the protection of these amiable be*l 
ings. 

After much danger and great labou: 
on the part of the rowers, they at lengi 
reached the shore, where, partly shelteredTl 
from the tempest, which continued to ra| 
with unabated fury, they landed j and 
after some difficulty were able to obtailk 
accommodation for the night. 

The ladies were immediately put intc 
such beds as they could procure, drenchet 
with wet, and half fainting from fatign 
and alarm. 

Very little rest, however, could Alice 
obtain. Distress at the idea of the anxiety 
which her uncle would sustain, filled h»j 
mind with wretchedness. V 

With the earliest break of mom, sbe i 
was up and dressed ; and stealing- with 
caution from the apartment of her sleeping 
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CompanionB, she went to the edge of the 

The tempest had already abated, and 
the waters, calm and still, reflected from 
tiieir tranquil bosom the gorgeous colours 
of the rising" sun, while all nature seemed 
exhausted, and reposing after the tumult 
of the last day. 

To wait for the rest of the party Alice 
felt would be impossible. Her poor uncle ! 
his suspense must be so dreadful. 

She looked around in the hope of see- 
ing some small boat which she might bribe 
into her service. Fortunately she saw 
one approach the spot where she stood, 
guided by a single man. She called to 
him, offering terms which he joyfully ac- 
feepted ; and she had just written a few 
lines with a pencil, informing the party 
of her departure, which she entrusted to a 
little boy who stood near, and was on 
the point of stepping into the boat, when 
she saw the young man who had attracted 
her attention the preceding evening, com- 
ing hastily towards her. 
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" Miss Seymour 1" he exclaimed, " you 
are surely not going alone j you must 
allow me to accompany you. I feel pri- 
vileged to make this request," he added, 
gracefully bowing, " as the brother of 
your friend. Lady Emma : you will not 
deny me the happiness of being useful to 
one whom my sister dearly loves," 

Alice, with the utmost pleasure and 
confidence, held out her hand to Lord 

V , and thus commenced her frieni 

ship with this truly amiable young nobh 
man — a friendship to end only with her 
life. 

Embarking together in. the little boat 
which Alice had engaged, they lost 
time in speeding their way towards 
neva ; our heroine more than ever anxious 
to rejoin her uncle, from the circumstance 
of their meeting several boats despatched 
in search of her, which betrayed the 
alarm and inquietude he had experienced 
on her account. 

His Alice, however, was soon restor* 
to his arms in safety ; and, with tears 
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joy and prayers of thanksgiying, he press- 
ed his beautiful niece warmly to his 
heart. 

His greeting with Lord V was 

cordial and affectionate in the extreme. 
A few words from Alice had taught him 
how to value the son of her benefactress ; 
and at Mr. Harcourt's earnest request he 
remained their guest until the period of 
their recommencing their route to Eng- 
land. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Mr. Harcourt had purchased a fine 
estate in Somersetshire, with a princely 
mansion belonging to it, where he in- 
tended in future to reside. This pro- 
perty he settled, with all his funded pos- 
sessions, on his niece, and thus rendered 
her as rich in worldly goods, as she was 
in intellectual endowments. 

Mr. Harcourt was most impatient to 
introduce his heiress to her new home, 
and therefore expedited the business 
which required his presence in London. 

It was at the close of a lovely evening 
in July, that they arrived at Woodlands ; 
the village bells ringing a merry peal as 
they drove through the picturesque ham- 
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let, which was clustered round the simple 
and interesting-looking' church. 

When they reached the handsome gates 
which opened into the park, the attention 
of Alice, now completely aroused, was 
attracted by the appearance of the ^ed 
pair, who stood with delighted looks, 
bowing and courtseying to them as they 
passed. 

In a moment she recognized two old 
pensioners of her father's, who had long 
performed the oflSce of gate-keepers at 
Elm Grove. 

Truly did she feel this gratifying atten- 
tion of her kind uncle j and how grate- 
fully did her speaking countenance look 
her thanks I 

Her mind was now completely en- 
grossed by the burst of beauty which the 
Bcenery of the park presented to her view. 
Glades, lawns, gentle hills, retiring vales, 
wood and water sweetly blended and har- 
monized in the landscape ; the eye every 
where finding novelty and interest. 
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The carriage at length drove up before 
the princely portal ; and Alice then felt a 
degree of emotion she could not controul. 

She was now entering a home — an ex- 
tensive and magnificent home. She knew 
that she had become a person of import- 
ance ; for her uncle's boundless and secure 
wealth, to which she was the acknow- 
ledged heiress, had already taught her 
the power and influence of riches. She 
saw plainly that it could prove an uni- 
versal passport ; and that the " rich Miss 
Seymour" derived every importance from 
that little monosyllable attached to her 
name. 

Every circumstance conspired to give 
her happiness ; but still the rising tear 
stood in her eyes, and it was with an effort 
that she checked it ; but she endeavoured 
to look happy and tranquil, for she saw 
the look of pleasure and exultation which 
beamed in her uncle's countenance when 
he handed her from the carriage, and wi 
corned her affectionately to Woodlands 
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She felt it was ungrateful not to endea- 
vour to participate in his feelings ; but 
memory appeared to be unusually busy at 
that moment, and recollections of a most 
painful nature seemed to hang a veil of 
mourning over this scene of beauty and 
gratification. 

Blessings of every kind were showered 
upon her ; but where were those whose 
presence would have shed brightness over 
her feelings ? These thoughts would 
crowd upon her mind, even in this full 
tide of prosperity, and it was in vain she 
tried to smile. 

The doors were widely opened, and 
with gratified pride in his demeanour, 
Mr. Harcourt led Alice through a superb 
portico into the hall. There she beheld 
a hne of well-remembered faces — all her 
father's old domeBtics. 

Here was her nurse, the first who step- 
ped forward to receive her ; and Alice 
sobbing audibly, threw herself into her 
arms. 
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Every servant in turn received an affec- 
tionate reception ; and when she found 
herself alone with her uncle, most fer- 
vently did she thank him for this act of 
thoughtful kindness. 

One old friend she missed ; but she did 
not trust herself to inquire for him just 
then. It was her old groom Thomas, 
and with the remembrance of him came 
that of her still-loved Selira. 

Mr. Harcourt soon hurried her from 
the library to the dining-room, where 
their repast awaited them. By the time 
it was concluded, Mr. Harcourt imagin- 
ing, from the heavy eyes of his niece, that 
she was fatigued, asked her if she would 
not now permit him to conduct her to her 
own apartment, to which she gladly con-J 
sented. M 

He then said to her, " My dear Alicei ' 
I fear you have yet to witness what will 
distress your feelings at the first view. 
Your apartments are fitted up with fur- 
niture from Elm Grove ; at first they may 
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bring* to your mind distressing recollec- 
tions ; but I thought when the impression 
had worn off, they would prove to you a 
source of gratification and consolation." 

Mr. Harcourt then led the way to her 
apartments, and, at the door of her bou- 
doir, kissed Iier affectionately, and with- 
drew. 

Alice walked through the beautiful 
rooms, without casting a look on either 
side. She saw a door which opened into 
the bedchamber, where Sarah was stand- 
ing with a light ; she immediately entered 
it with the intention of at once retiring to 
rest. She knew that she was not in a 
state of mind to meet with any further 
excitement ; and that she must fortify her 
mind against giving way to regrets which 
eavoured too much of murmuring against 
the will of God. 

On first beholding the interior of her 
bedroom she started ; so exactly did every 
arrangement recall to her memory her 
sleeping-roora at Elm Grove. 
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Sarah saw the amazement of her you 
mistress, and said, " O Miss Seymours 
how kind Mr. Harcourt is to every one I 
— he has not forgotten even me ! I found 
my father, and brothers, and sisters, wait- 
ing to receive me. Your uncle has re- 
moved them to an extensive farm, cloi 
to the park, and they are going on mos 
prosperously. Every servant too, thai 
was at Elm Grove, he has either hroughtn 
here, or provided for elsewhere." 

Alice did not reply ; her heart was tea I 
full, and the most enthusiastic gratitude 
towards her uncle pervaded all her feel- 
ings. She thanked God fervently for all 
his mercies, and prayed that she might be 
deservingly sensible of all the blessings 
with which she was surrounded. 

With these pious aspirations, minglei 
with thoughts of her lamented parental 
she laid her head upon her pillow. 

Visions of former days came over hei 
mind. By the pale light of the lamp, shal 
saw the well-remembered decorations of I 
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.tlie room, and could scarcely believe that 
ahe was not at Elm Grove ; and that the 
past had indeed really occurred. Restless 
and feverish she lay for some time with 
her imagination painfully excited ; but at 
length sleep, that never-failing friend to 
the young and innocent, " wrapped its 
mantle around her," and she forgot her 
griefs in refreshing slumber. 

The morning dawned, and as her eyes 
gradually opened upon the bright and 
cheerful gleam which the sun cast through 
her window, dreams of past days faded 
from her mind, and collecting her scat- 
tered thoughts, she remembered where 
she was. 

As she turned in her bed and beheld 
all the objects around her — the India 
muslin curtains, lined with rose-coloured 
silk — the painted blinds — the flowers like 
those her own hands had planted — her 
beautiful drawings hung round the room 
■ — pictures of scenes which reminded her 
of the happiest moments of her life, the 
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image of her father came to her mind, 
from whom all these pleasures were ori- 
ginally derived, and that of the mother, 
whose tenderness had reared her in health 
and innocence. 

After wiping away the tears which such 
thoughts never failed to produce, she 
started from her bed, and hastened to 
complete the duties of the toilette. 

She then passed into the boudoir, where 
she found assembled all the favourite 
ornaments, which her father used to please 
himself in collecting for her gratification. 
Here also was her piano, her harp, and 
a guitar ; and opposite to these instru- 
ments hung two pictures covered with 
green silk. 

I will not dwell upon the particulars 
of this scene ; it may be guessed whose 
were the portraits, and the effect which the 
sight of them produced on the sensitive 
Alice. We will leave her to the contemp- 
lation of these mournful, though delight- 
ful possessions, and return to her, when. 
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after some time spent in filial sorrow, she 
went to the window, and throwing up 
the sash, eoug'ht to revive her spirits by 
the mild summer air which rushed into 
the apartment. 

It was one of the sweetest mornings in 
early summer ; the trees and shrubs dis- 
played the beautiful bright green, so illus- 
trative of freshness and youth, and which 
the poet might describe, but whose deli- 
cate beauty would mock the efforts of the 
painter. 

Her boudoir opened on to a verandah, 
which communicated by steps into a 
flower-garden, which Alice instantly saw 
the counterpart of her own loved 

i4^ot at home. 

There stood her cottage — she could 
have thought it the very same ; and there 
Vaa the aviary adjoining it. The early 
flowers were in blossom, and upon every 
leaf and every bud, hung bright drops 
of dew, which sparkled like diamonds 
in the morning sunbeams. 
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There was a cheerfulness of aspect- 
healthiness of feeling which imparted its 
influence to all around. Every thing 
spoke of health and of innocence; and as 
Alice put aside the clustering clematis 
that hung over the window, she looked 
the fit inhabitant of the scene before her. 

The birds in the aviary seemed to wel- 
come her arrival with a loud chorus. Her 
eye rested upon flowers she moat prized ; 
the lily of the valley, her own sweet em- 
blem, and all her dearly-loved plants, 
eeemed to be gathered around her. 

Over the little sweet briar hedge, which 
divided the garden from the rest of the 
domain, were seen the towering oaks and 
elms, the rich chestnuts, and the vigorous 
sycamores of the park ; and beyond them 
were just perceptible the distant moun- 
tains, mingling with, and scarcely dis- 
cernible from, the horizon in this early 
hour in the morning. The spire of a 
church rose amongst the trees, and apa 
peared to be at no great distance, 
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Gothic tower harmonizing beautifullj- 
with the landscape. 

Alice gazed upon the scene with rap- 
she felt inspired by it : her heart 
'ihrilled, and she could have joined the 
birds in a song of thankfulness and morn- 
ing praise. 

She forgot all sorrow in the delights of 
'^e moment, and hastily descended into 
the garden, anxious to examine the beau- 
tiful flowers, and to explore the different 
parts of this lovely spot. 

" Kind uncle !" she exclaimed in a tone 
of gladness, " you have considered rae in 
every thing." 

After some moments passed in looking 
at the cottage, the aviary, and the garden, 
she opened a little gate which led into a 
small paddock, where she saw a pretty 
ornamented shed. She walked across it, 
unmindful of the dew which was upon the 
long grass J for an opening in the trees 
disclosed so fine a landscape, that she 
leant over a paling, and was soon lost 
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in contemplation of the beauty of tlie 
scene. 

She was startled from a reverie into 
which she had fallen, by the sound of 
something approaching behind her. She 
looked suddenly round, and saw a little 
black pony, which had advanced so near 
to her, that its bead almost touched her 
shoulder. She retreated a few steps back ; 
but in a moment afterwards was seen by 
the groom, who hastily left the shed which 
had concealed him, to throw her arms 
round the neck of the little animal; and 
with a voice scarcely articulate from emo- 
tion, exclaimed, " My own Selim ! — my 
darling Selim I — my father's own gift !" 

Selim appeared to he equally well 
pleased ; for he rubbed his head against 
her, and did not appear to be at all 
anxious to avoid her caresses. 

The groom approached, and Alice lift- 
ing her eyes, was in an instant clasping 
the old man's hands in affectionate grei 
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'My faithful, good Thomas 1 — how 
.glad I am to see you! — How well Selim 
looks I — what care you must have taken 
■lof him 1" 

Why, Miss," said the gratified Tho- 
mas, " I have not ceased looking after 
hiiD. He has had more grooming, and 
more pains taken with him, than if he had 
been the most precious horse in England ; 
and although there stands in the stable 
for you an Arabian, which cost hundreds 
of pounds, I have never had the heart to 
do half so much for him as I have done 
for this little shelty. Every time I looked 
at him, I thought of you, my dear young 
lady, and of those who are gone. But," 
continued he, seeing that Alice was be- 
coming affected, " we have every reason 
now to be happy ; and it is no use think- 
ing of the past, We should be ungrate- 
ful not to feel contented with the blessings 
we now enjoy. My new master strives 
hard to make us all so. Now, Miss, will 
you allow me to show you your beautiful 
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new horse, and the g^ood safe roadster, 
which your uncle, my master, has bought 
for me to ride behind you ? O how I 
long to see you on your side-saddle once 
more I You remember, Miss Alice, that 
it was I who first put you upon it, and 
taught you to sit as well as you used to 
do. I hope you have not forgotten all 
my lessons." 

Alice smiled at the garrulity of the di 
lighted old man, and charmed him by pro- 
mising to take a ride that day ; and having 
given another caress to Selim, who foj. 
lowed them to the gate of the paddoi 
she went with Thomas, that she 
gratify him by her praises of his otl 
charge. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



I 



Alice delighted her uncle by the air of 
cheerfulness with which she met him at 
the breakfast table. 

She had that morning- witnessed eo 
many kind attentions to her comfort and 
gratification, that she felt that it would 
be selfishly ungrateful not to endeavour 
to enjoy and appreciate the good fortune 
with which she was favoured. 

She remembered that she had now the 
power of leading a life of real usefulness, 
and the gifts of fortune would be precious 
to her in every sense of the word. Her 
active imagination was already forming 
schemes of extensive benevolence ; and 
she knew that she should be amply assisted 
in them by her uncle. 
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When she first met him this day, she" 
threw her arms round his neck with true' 
filial aiFection ; and with tears, which 
glistened through her lovely smiles, she 
thanked him over and over again for all 
that he had done for her. 

She related to him all that she had 
seen ; her happiness at the unexpected' 
sight of her little pet Selim ; and her un- 
qualified admiration of the beauty of the 
place. 

Her praises were most soothing to his 
feelings, and taking her hands within hi* 
own, he said with much expression, " My 
dearest Alice, you almost make me feel 
happy. If it were not for that gnawing' 
sensation of remorse which cHnge to my 
heart, I think my latter days might realljr' 
repay me for all the misery that the con-' 
sciousness of the niispent, unsatisfao 
tory years of my former life has occa-- 
sioned me." 

"Talk not of remorse, my dearest 
uncle," said Alice, much touched by the 
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apparent sorrow of Mr. Harcourt ; " the 
Almighty is gracious, and although you 
may not have sought him formerly, as 
you ought to have done, still does He 
not himself assure us, * that there is par- 
don for the penitent, and peace for the 
humbled sinner ?' You have sincerely 
deplored your past infirmities ; you have 
studied the word of God — does not every 
line speak joy, and hope, and consola- 
tion? Forgive me, who am yet but a 
child, in thus speaking so confidently to 
you ; but my dear mother used always to 
teach me, that if in sincerity of heart we 
pleaded our weakness and infirmities, 
' and cast all our cares on Him who 
careth for us,' He will bear with our sor- 
rows and our human frailties ; and that 
a gracious and compassionate God will 
not withhold from us that salvation which 
his own Son has purchased for us. Let 
me not see you despond, my kind uncle ; 
but allow me, young as I am, to be in- 
strumental in leading your mind to ob- 
L 9 
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tain that consolation, which never failp-l 
those who tnily seek it." 

To Mr. Harcourt this conversatioi^* ] 
was most comforting. He knew the esr I 
cellent and strong understanding of hipf 
niece ; and recollected that she had dec \ 
rived her religious principles from a moj- J 
ther who was well calculated to instruct^ | 
her. 

There ib a peculiar charm and bea^t^ I 
in early piety ; and God has deigned ,1 
encourage it by a special promige :, 'f 
love them that love me, and those whp I 
seek me early shall find me." 

Alice then told her uncle some of thp; I 
plans she had formed for increasing tb^'l 
comforts of the poor in the neighbouif-' 
Jiood ; and he gladly promised to assist' ] 
her in all her charitable schemes : de;- ■ 
lighted to find her active mind already- 
interesting itself in this, her new home.i 

Mr. Harcourt, after a long silence, in I 
which he had appeared to be engaged ii^. 
such serious thought, that Alice forborf 
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1:6 interrupt h!m, at length proposed a 
walk in the park. She acquiesced with 
readiness, and was preparing with cheer- 
fiilness to accompany him, anxious to ex- 
plore BtiU more the beauties of Wood- 
lands, when the increased seriousness of 
his look checked the gaiety of her heart. 

As they descended the steps of the 
portico, he placed her hand within hia 
arm ; at the same time, with a grave 
tone of voice, he said, " My dear child, 
I have to introduce you to a spot which 
I feel assured will aflFord satisfaction to 
your filial piety ; and although the first 
view of it may sadden your heart, I know 
that I shall receive your thanka for what 
I have done." 

He then led the way through the park, 
until they arrived at a sequestered spot, 
beyond which Alice beheld a thick grove. 
They advanced through an umbrageous 
path, into which the rays of the sun 
could scarcely penetrate, until they reach- 
ed a gothic gate, which opened into the 
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further recesses of the grove. Mr. Han ' 
court unclosed it with a key he drew ■ J 
from bis pocket, and refaBtening it veith j 
care, proceeded oawards, still preserving 1 
a grave silence. 

After passing between a row of spread- J 
ing trees for some paces, they at length 1 
reached an open space, which was orna- i 
mented by the choicest shrubs, and most ■ 
beautiful flowers variegating the mossy J 
turf; and in the midst of this secluded J 
parterre, stood a white marble edifice in J 
the form of a Grecian temple. Alice I 
looked at her uncle in amazement, wait- 1 
ing an explanation of what appeared to 
her some awful mystery; when she saw 
him, on their reaching the beautiftil edi- 
fice, uncover his head with devout respect,, ■ 
and stand pale and speechless. ^ 

" Alice," at last he said, after subduing 
with a violent efl"ort his emotion, " within 
that structure repose the remains of your 
venerated parents I With every possible j 
degree of respect and care, by my orders J 
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they have been removed, to this spot, 
which I had constructed to contain them ; 
and I feel a mournful pleasure in know- 
ing that they rest so near me. Here I 
shall come every day and humble myself 
before the throne of God ; and here, 
near the ashes of my excellent relatives, 
I shall solace myself with the idea that 
their blessed spirits will intercede for me, 
and obtain for me the pardon of my sins. 
When I die, may I also be placed within 
this mausoleum j and may I by a life of 
contrition, make some amends for the evil 
I have done !" 

" May we all meet again in heaven, 
ray dearest uncle I" cried Alice, much 
affected j " and may I be allowed to ren- 
der your days on earth peaceful and 
happy, following the precepts of my be- 
loved mother for my rule of conduct! 
She taught me that true faith in the me- 
rits of our Redeemer, and a conscientious 
discharge of the duties of this life, will 
ensure us peace on earth, and eternal 
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happiness m heaven. Let us follow this j 
rule, ray uncle, and our hopes of happi- i 
ness will be well founded. — How sacred I 
is this spot," continued Alice, after a long ] 
silence ; " here I shall almost fancy my- ' 
self again in the presence of my parents, i 
These flowers my own hands shall cul- 
tivate — these shrubs must all be ray care I 
— blessed beyond measure in the endear- 
ing and sacred occupation I How truly I 
kind and considerate you have been t(^ J 
rae, ray good, indulgent uncle I For this a 
last, this most inestimable ble«6ingt,.j 
could thank you even on my knees-" 
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CONCLUSION. 



I Must now, my dear cbildren, draw my 
simple tale to a close. 

By you I am sure it will be received 
with affection and interest j and to ray 
other young readers, I trust its perusal 
will be productive of amusement, and, I 
should hope, instruction. It will, indeed, 
be no inconsiderable source of satisfac- 
tion to me, if I may imagine that its ten- 
dency will have the effect of doing 
good, of exciting dormant energies, of 
inducing those who possess talents to cul- 
tivate them, not merely as ornaments to 
adorn the possessor, but as sources of real 
utility to yourself and others. The dis- 
L 5 
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tribution of talents is indeed unequal ; 
but let not the humble possessor of one 
talent repine, nor the richly-gifted g'lory. 
Though your acquirements and capacity 
may be limited, you may still find impor- 
tant duties to perform, and graces to cul- 
tivate. 

May the example of my Alice teach 
you to tread the path of duty with humi- 
lity ; and even should it be one of sufferi. 
ing, may you remember by whom it has 
been trodden, and whither it leads ! The 
path of duty, indeed, is not always a way 
of pleasantness, but it is ever found to be 
that of peace. 

How really peaceful must have bee»' 
the feelings of Alice, possessing, as she 
did, the delightful conviction of having 
conscientiously fulfilled the end of her 
virtuous existence ; of having discharged 
every obligation which nature and prin- 
ciple would suggest ; and acted up to the 
strictest line of filial duty ! 

I rejoice to say, that her future life, 
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was guided by those precepts which were 
so early impressed upon her mtnd ; and, 
though not called into action by such 
trials and afflictions as were her lot in 
early youth, her conduct was ever mark- 
ed by the strictest virtue, with the active 
performance of all the duties of life. 

She married the son of her friend Lady 

G , and in the exalted situation which 

her union with this excellent young no- 
bleman placed her, she never forgot the 
lesson of humility and the spirit of cha- 
rity which she derived from the instruc- 
tions of her good mother j strengthened 
and refined as it was by her knowledge 
and experience of adversity. 

Surrounded by delightful children of 
her own, she called to mind all her mo- 
ther's precepts and opinions, and instilled 
into their young minds the same princi- 
ples with which her own had been cul- 
tivated. 

Though the affliction with which the 
loss of her parents had overwhelmed her. 
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was softened and ameliorated by time tO' 
the latest period of her life, the remem" 
brance of them was ever full of fervenfl 
and reverential affection, mingled with* 
much sadness. 

Seated on a rustic bench, in the little 
parterre adjuiningthe mausoleum, she used 
to instruct her blooming children in the 
sacred truths of revealed religion ; andshd 
would often talk to them of her parents 
— of their goodness, her mother's piety, 
and the love she bestowed upon her childu 

Alice was rewarded for her own filial 
affection, by the devoted love of her off^ 
spring ; and which they appeared to in» 
herit from their excellent parents, ., , i.^m 

Mr. Harcourt lived many years tftiwits 
ness the happiness of his niece. The 
later years of his life were passed in tbiB 
exercise of every duty, and he died a| 
last regretted by Alice as a second fathen 

His remains were placed by the side at 
his sister and her husband ; and full of 
hope that he might inherit that happinesa 
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which she humbly trusted was ensured to 
him, from his sincere repentance and true 
faith in the mercy of God, Alice shed 
tender, but not painful tears over his 
grave. 

Having- surrounded my interesting- and 
rirtuous heroine with every blessing, I 
am now about to take my leave of her. 
However, I must not forget one little 
addition ; which, trivial and misplaced as 
it may appear to some, will I know be a 
matter of great interest to others of my 
readers — my own dear Mary in parti- 
cular, who is accused of fostering the 
weakness of an enthusiastic love of ani- 
mals, among which her pony ranks as su- 
preme. 

Selim, the loved and pampered favo- 
rite, having become too old to be of any 
farther use to his mistress ; his diminu- 
tive form having also long lost him the 
distinction of being her charger, led a life 
of luxurious ease ; until the young heir 
of the G family, the eldest son of 
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our heroine, was old enough to be placed 
upon a pony. Then did old Thomas lead 
him with much parade from the paddock, 
and, with an air of delighted pride, lift 
the little boy upon the broad, fat back of 
the sagacious Selim, who appeared to 
bear hia precious burden with careful 
pleasure. 

Alice witnessed this scene with eyes | 
ghstening through tears, which started • 
from recollections which, although mel- 
lowed by time, always brought a pang to 
her affectionate heart. She knew now 
how to appreciate the feehngs of a pa- 
rent ; and she silently prayed to the Al- 
mighty to protect her darhng, and to 
allow her to witness his prosperity and 
happiness. i 

Selim had the honour of being thn:| 
nursery pony to all the little family in ' 
succession ; and Thomas used to boast 
that he and Selim had taught his lady and 
all her children to be the best riders in , 
England. 
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I must now, my dear children, say 
adieu ; at the same time breathing most 
earnest wishes for your welfare and hap- 
piness, and praying you to remember 
that, " To be good is to be happy." 

Let me also warmly endeavour to im- 
press upon your minds, that the morning 
of life is as transient as it is lovely. It 
passes away like a shadow, and is gone ; 
but it may leave rich memorials to tell 
that it has not been spent in vain. It is 
the season in which habits of usefulness 
may be firmly established I when the un- 
derstanding can be most successfully en- 
riched ; and the benevolent atfections of 
the heart most easily fostered. 

Endeavour then to ascertain with pre- 
cision, what are the personal and peculiar 
duties which belong to your age and 
situation. 

Humbly implore the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, that your understanding may 
be enlightened, your will rectified, and 
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your heart be inspired with its divine 
fluence. 

Do not pass over these parting- lin^ ' 
as irrelevant to the story, and as dull and 
uninteresting j it is your mother, my 
children, who addresses yon, with the 
fervent hope that these words may sink 
deep into your heart, and bring fortJi 
such effects as may lead you on in thi 
paths of virtue and piety. 

It may be your lot in life to meet wil 
many troubles — many difficulties ; bi 
you may implicitly rely upon my assuEu 
ance, that if your conduct is strictly 
gulated by the rules which our SavioUi* 
himself has laid down for yonr guide and 
assistance — if you seek his precepts from 
his own book — " keep Heaven in your 
eye" as your ultimate reward — and " use 
the world but not abuse it," — you will re- 
vive consolation under every tribulation ; 
you will be assisted by God himself — His 
arm will support you — His right hand 
will lead you ! 
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He will be with you in sickness and in 
health, in sorrow and in joy, in time and 
in eternity j and when you have departed 
hence, you will be admitted into the king- 
dom and joy of your Lord. 

And your parents. What will be their 
happiness — their solace, on seeing you 
daily and hourly improving in favour 
with God and man[ What balm it will 
be to their hearts, when sickness and age 
may have overtaken them, to be support- 
ed and consoled under their infirmities 
by the tender affection of their children. 

And should it jilease the Almighty in 
Ifis wisdom to remove your parents sooner 
^om this world, than in the course of 
feature you might have expected, what a 
(steering reflection to feel assured, like 
^lice, that you have endeavoured, to the 
best of your ability, to do your duty to 
tJ^ose beings who gave you life, who* 
watched over your infant years with ten- 
, ^^erness and anxiety, and whose dearest. 
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fondest wish on earth, was your well- 
doing. 

Oht may you then, my dearest chil- 
dren, " go on and prosper 1'* May you, 
as Alice, serve God diligently without 
doubt, fear, or distrust; and may you, 
like her, meet with reward in this world, 
and a well-grounded hope of bliss here- 
after I 



THE END. 
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